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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration of 
,» J U,d, will da welcomed b y .he g.ne.al m.der whee to 
the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible the spe lmgs are kept c os 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Mon.er-Williams s 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, except for ch (c) and ch (ch) and a few a 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian languages. 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-). 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage ; no 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions and small 
types arc not diacritically marked. 
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ph 
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bh 
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ttl (long) 6 

stY au . nr 

h (Visarga) 



No distinction is made between anusvara and .ardha-anusvara • w 
‘n’ may stand for either. or 
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VEDIC INVOCATION 

& 

Rq Ef-T^ tT'i Ifprcif 
JT'^ ^ : ’TrfR R-aJ 

ci nr nl'jnq 

f'm'tejiEinj II 

Om 

Sweet be my contemplations I 
Sweet be my creations I 
Sweet be my attitudes 1 
Sweet be my words ! 

Words pleasing to the gods 
and loving to the men ! 

May the gods protect me 
and bestow grace 1 
May the manes approve I 

Om 


RAINDROPS 




iS'iKS iS3 SStt jSn^L. and 
iheir very dissonances, creating, in the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beauti- 

ful harm0ny ' -Remain Rolland 


To make the primordial truth intelligible, to make the unheard 
audible, to enunciate the primordial word, to represent the archetype, 
such is the task of art, or it is not art. 

— W. Andrae 


Svararaga-sudharasayuta-bhakti 
Svargdpavargamurd O manasd 

Piety taken with the nectar of self-effulgent Raga is heaven fulfilment, 
O, Mind ! 

— Tyagaraja 

Then we must begin again and ask, what is piety 7 That is an 
enquiry which 1 shall never be weary of pursuing as far as in me lies. 

— Plato 


I care not for their names ; they owe me nothing. 

Will you sing ? 

Come, sing ; and you that will not, hold your tongues. 

— Shakespeare 


Nuham vasami Vaikunthi na YogihyidayS Ravou, 
Madbhaktuh yatra gdyanti tatra tishthdmi Nara’da. 


I dwefi not in heaven, nor in the hermit's heart, nor in the sun 
Where my devotees sing, there do I abide, O Narada 1 



— Purdpa 
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Coomaraswamy on Culture 




Hot House 7 

We have gone so far as to divorce work from culture, and to think 
of culture as something to be acquired in hours of leisure ; but there can 
be only a hot house and unreal culture 'where work itself is not its means; 
if culture does not show itself in all we make we are not cultured. 


Human 

In the philosophy that we are considering, only the contemplative and 
active lives are reckoned human. The life of pleasure only, one of which 
the end is pleasure, is subhuman ; every animal “knows what it likes,” and 
seeks for it. This is not an exclusion of pleasure from life as if pleasure 
were wrong in itself, it is an exclusion of the pursuit of pleasure thought 
of as a “diversion,” and apart from “life”. It is in life itself, in “proper 
operation”, that pleasure arises naturally, and this very pleasure is said to 
“perfect the operation” itself. In the same way in the case of the plea- 
sures of use or the understanding of use. 

Freedom From Servitude 

It is easy to see that an indefinite multiplication of utilities, the means 
of life, may end in an identification of culture with comfort, and the substi- 
tution of means for ends ; to multiply wants is to multiply man’s servitude 
to his own machinery. 

To be voluntarily poor is to have rejected what we cannot both 
adrnire and use ; this definition can be applied alike to the case of the 
millionaire and to that of the monk. 


Losing to Find 

The anonymity of the artist belongs to a type of culture dominated 
by the longing to be liberated from oneself. All the force of this philo- 
sophy 'is directed against the delusion “I am the doer”. “I" am not in 
fact the doer, but the instrument ; human individuality is not an end but 
only a means. The supreme achievement of individual consciousness is to 
lose or find (both words mean the same) itself in what is both its first 
beginning and its last end : “Whoever would save his psyche, let him lose it”. 


— ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
in Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art (Dover) 
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excerpts from writings 


Music Causerie 


EAST AND WEST 


H. J. KOELLREUTTER 


I should like to call the attitude °/ t0 T"S rs^dilJb^S 
Indian music is based ‘ intuitive . that > Western music is based, on 

rj?sfxs?s » s&sszzss**. - '> » •*» 

an understanding by rational anal>sis 

It seems to me that one of the most important distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the classical Indian music and the classical music ^r°pe«. Ae 
absence in the one and the presence in the other of the so called f 

note", that is, of that musical phenomenon on which is based thepmciple of 
composition which gives classical Western music its characteristic Tonal ) . 

The leading note is a musico-psychological phenomenon which belongs 
in the sphere of musical perception, and which— and this is important 
pre-supposes consciousness of man, space, and time ; for the leading note 
does not only create reciprocal relationship between the elements of the 
sound structure, but also creates relationships to people, to the “listening” 
people, and creates the impression of spatial, three-dimensional, temporal 
boundaries. 

A musical culture, however, whose sound structure dispenses with 
tonal leading note relationships, is the expression of an attitude of consci- 
ousness for which man and space, as two separate entities, are non-existent. 
This attitude of consciousness, which I just called “intuitive”, expresses the 
fact that man does not belong to himself, but to a unity which finds its 
expression in the community : the accent does not lie on the “I”, but on 
the “we”, not on the “personal”, but on the “impersonal.” This is the 
world of India’s classical music. 

The absence of a rational consciousness of space and the ego implies 
the absence of a rational consciousness of lime, for space and time condi- 
tion each other. Thus the temporal aspect of Indian music dispenses with 
symmetry and rhythmic quadrature. Time in Indian music is “experienced” 
time, not “measured” time 

Two fundamentally different attitudes of consciousness created two 
just as different music traditions ; they should not, however be seen as 
opposite, but as complementary factors. It is steadily becoming more and 
more obvious that we must learn to understand the world as a whole 

—from 'Indian and Western music...,' East-West' 64 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


SUSHEELA MISHRA 


Perhaps the significance of the great changes that are taking place 
in our music today will be guaged only by a future generation. The golden 
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MUSIC CAUSERIE 



ages of Tansen, Tyagaraja and Amir Khusru may have ‘fled’ for ever. But 
we have plenty of musical wealth today — wealth of art, artists and scholars. 

And what is more, today’s younger musicians are far more broad- 
minded and have a wider outlook. The age of “the old fashioned one-track 
mind” and closed- fisted guarding of one’s art is over. Artists are beginning 
to realize that blind parochialism is a stupid impediment to the progress 
of music, and that discriminating adaptation and mutual understanding 
would be the key-notes to progress... 

Although nobody would relish hotch-potch presentations of either 
style, mutual borrowings of raga-s will greatly enrich and add to the variety 
in each system. Each should preserve its basic individuality of style, and 
intersperse it with a few borrowed touches... 

Adaptation of musical forms is another way of enriching the two 
systems. To give one or two illustrations : The Varnam-s form the most 
important feature in the basic training of a Karnatak musician. A pupil of 
Kamatak music starts his or her training with a number of Varnam-s be- 
cause they are invaluable in steadying the Tal and purifying the notes— of 
the student... 

After hearing the lovely Tarana-s of the North and the skilful ela- 
borations, I have begun to feel that the Tillana-s in the South are being 
rendered rather too briefly and that they should be elaborated more like the 
lively Tarana-s. 

—from 'Hindustani and Karnatic Systems of Music', Lakshya Sangeel, Dec.,' 55 


HEAVEN AND EARTH v. v. sadagopan 

Music, in all times and climes, has claimed to be a universal language. 
This is because it is the language of feeling which is universal. However, 
there arc obvious limitations. At the other extreme is the view that the best 
music appeals only to the select few and that it is never possible to transcend 
the barriers of systems, traditions, schools and coteries. 

There is no knowing if such a music is art music or arbitrary music 
(the unsympathetic may call it ‘jargon’). By the universality of music is 
meant, I think, its elemental nature and, to the extent that this is present 
in a music, it is bound to have more or less universal appeal. This is called 
by our sages, Marga Sangita (music that is sought) and the different tradi- 
tions are described as Desi (regional). It is also said that Marga Sangita 
resides in Heaven. Heaven means the Kingdom of God which lies within 
every one of us. The fundamental laws of music are the same everywhere ; 
only, their application varies. It is attachment to form rather than to spirit 
which makes one tradition unacceptable to another. We build walls around 
ourselves and seldom look at the sky which is the common roof of all. It 
is so in organized religion, and so it is in social affairs. East-West Music 
Conferences should help to direct our eyes skyward or inward (if I may 
use mystic language), for therein abides in every being, the Akasa (Ether), 
the Nadabrahma which pervades the Universe. 

— from ‘Psychology of Listening,’ East-West’ 64 
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MUSICANICS (INDIA) UNLIMITED 


MUSICANICS (India) 
UNLIMITED 

PHODUCTIOX • SALKS • SEIIL ICE 


Prologue 

The gilded hall resplendent with chandeliers high 
beckoned unto her arms the guileless scion of Taste. 
“How nice !”, “Bea-utiful ! ”, “Intellectual ! 
the gullible, the courteous, amalgamated company. 
Bewildered, the recruit, he paced around and heard, 
although on his ears all didn t fall. 


Scene I 

Festival Hall 


A J 

\ 


for I shall deal with self-promotion methods — 
sorry — sales-promotion methods. 

Some of you, I know, aspire to my height. 

Try — to the best of your might. 

The thing to remember 

is to get a bait — a good bait, a show-piece 

that has universal appeal, 

sure though it won’t issue from our factory. 

See ? My tactics are bold. 

That Missus Mira (her heart is of gold), 
her voice is lovely, her art is heavenly, 
and sure she’s a draw. Mark ! 

I sneak into her good books 
and pass her as my goods ! 

Slyly I suggest, I do, that she’s our product 1 

Goodwill secured, I’m free now to pass 
the mugs we make as belonging to class ! 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 

Cyclopaedia and cyclostyle, 

the sceptre and crown of scholarship in style — 
Music must not lag and falter. 

Divorce the Tanpuru ! Hug the Typewriter ! 

There never was a guy who didn’t lie 
and yet went high. 

Gardabha Bhdva, my darling child, 
is the highest of the high ! 

PRODUCTION MANAGER 

Produce ! Produce ! Produce ! 

In hundreds and thousands a year ! 

Music is a craft, no art 

to ask for feeling, imagination, ear. 

With mechanics the boon we coach (aye, brainwash) 
quickly for singing and listening posh. 

Now we must hurry, 
the world won’t tarry. 

Board we must, the jet or boat ; 

and sell Musicanics, the fashionable bout. 

The market is assured, because 
our Sales and Service personnel 
is led by men who are tops. 

Scene II 

Committee Room 

SALES MANAGER 

Good evening, pals ! 

Our business is confidential, 





By virtue of my office I rule the worlds three, 
and musicanics by the dozen pray at my feet. 

Sell them I do at my pleasure — (how sweet !) 

Some I feature, some I star, 
but him that prays not, I do tar. 

Occasionally, true, a tough guy turns up 

and what do I do ? — just 

throw him a wee bit bone for his bite. 

East and West and North and South now 
look for my seal of approval. Know how ? 

I honey my tongue and wear the goody smile 

and keep back the bite of spite 

for the back of the bloke who sees through my game. 

Behold my Vina, the symbol of elegance, 
to hold and to pose and to pass as a player. 

Now remember ! 

On and honour by hook or crook, but honest never ! 

And remember our slogan : 

Percussion, percussion, percussion to rule ! 

Melody, that malady, shall yield and crawl ! 

Scene III 

Conference Hall 


SERVICE MANAGER 

Here we are, friends, meeting annually, 
to serve our customers truly and faithfully. 
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The thigh-and-finger music of ours, 
boys and girls, 

is the cynosure of the universe. 

And now let me present the latest, the best, 
series of rhythmic gymnastics Just 
marvel at the several beats of hands and thighs 
for a single song at a time. 

If someone does question, refer him to me. 

I interpret the texts, and traditions too, 
for anything we do. 

Nada be blown and Raga be buried, 
not even Tala shall stay I — 

“What is it but intricate counting ?" 1 say. 

Arithmetical percussion, the rage of the age ! 

We made it, we make it, and we shall service it . 

Epilogue 

RECRUIT 

Methinks Mr. Nandan is after all right but — 
those two men. Number Two and Four, seem 
honourable men with good intentions. 


The road to hell they say is paved with good intentions 
for it’s laid by men without genuine qualifications ! 

—‘NANDAN’ 


Internotionalism 

There is a golden thread of unity running through the 
popular music of all nations. In our search for inter- 
national understanding in music, this bond should be 
recognized and strengthened. Without it, efforts at over- 
formalized levels can only lead to international snobbery. 

An internationalism which ignores the fundamental 
human values, moral and aesthetical, is but International- 
ism. And what to say of the “internationalist” who 
trots out moral questions in politics but would have 
none of them in education I 


— SADAGOPAN 
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Voice versus Percussion 


Maddala tiilagatula teliyakanS mardihchuta sukhama ? 

Sans the sense of rhythm and gait, 
would it be joy to bang the drum ? 

— Tyiigardja 


Nannu Miya and Chotu Miya were Samasthdna Vidvan-s in Puduk- 
koltai. Nannu Miya was a gifted player on the Dolak. His paran 
displays on this instrument were were attractive and fascinating. Proud 
of his attainments, he began to challenge whether there was a singer who 
would be a match to his rhythmic accompaniment. Many vidvan-s excused 
themselves. A few directed him to Pallavi Somu Aiyar. 

One morning Nannu Miya came to Talaijnayar village and, after the 
usual greetings, interrogated the old vidvdn whether he would sing to his 
Dolalc accompaniment. Somu Aiyar, though taken unawares, accepted the 
challenge. The concert was fixed for the same night. 

He had heard of Nannu Miya’s talents in dolak play. “How to 
tackle him ?” was his problem. An intelligent idea at last struck him 
and he forthwith composed the following Pallavi in Savtri raga and rehear- 
sed it well : 

Girrani pahikunti Nandi mpidangamaina. 

“Is it possible to produce the sound effect. Girrrr, even if the 
mridangam used happened to be that of Nandikisvara ?” 

In the evening concert, he developed a beautiful alapana of Sdvcri 
raga and followed it up with the exposition of the above Pallavi. 

The sarcastic tone of the Sahitya coupled with the fact that he was 
unable to produce on the dolak the triller effect of the first word Girrrani 
of the Pallavi, humbled Nannu Miya. 

P. SAMBAMOORTHY 
in History of Indian Music (1960) 
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Educational Paradise Lost 

/ 


flfij iz, w ^ , 

| ^ srtr tra ?<rnt i 
|T |T, firct% fan *?T ? 
tm, tot % to ngi i 
*At wt ? 
Tnqpm't »Fr i 
qqr q?t | — 
f?TCii^cWfTr let ? 

^ qflfftl. 

sit fwqfa, aft gzqfa, 

q? I?^fa. 

ttg | | HITT tfa i 
torqfa ?m T r qfa it 


l 

Speak the truth, do the right — 
this is our annua) ceremonial oath, 
Ha, ha ! For whom was this said ? 

Of course, here for students only. ■ 

Well, what more ? 

Venerate the teacher as a god. 

Is there not this : 

Love the student as your son ? 

No need her e; 

Head of the clan, head of the house, 
he is the god of wisdom — 
this is our faith. 

Our lord, though unrighteous, is an 
intellectual ! 


II 

toT, farctq, fa?cPT qr qqr i Thought, reflection, consideration 

— dead and gone. 

torrqtfatnsfqaiq'Is ft- The trading intellectual’s Temple of 

rfttllfc fastT ttqrfa I I Ignorance is the tomb of music 

and all Learning. 

*T?TTT % nfqar, Egoism begets Ignorance, 

ttfqat it ttqq, Ignorance begets Unrighteousness 

irk wttca, and Untruth. 

fat qqr fPtt ? What more do you want ? 

tiTi> fa'll n Hell is here. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Paradise Regained 

flfa q?, tttf ^X, Speak the truth, do the right, 

tra, Love the student as your son — 

ttg | STfafan ttfRTT tt^t li this is our daily conduct here. 

— totto — VlSvAMITRA 
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Music in Tinardni 

A Nursery Rhyme 

Din, Din, Tin ! 

See how they grin ! 

They rolled the god in leaf of tin, 
wore the smile and word of win, 
put in his hands a rod of tin 

and broke the wind and Bin ! — PADUKA 


‘Musico-gossip’ 

“Father ! Why don’t you teach learned studies as they do in the shop 
over there ?” 

“Mine is no shop, son. And what an odd phrase that— learned 
studies ! Learning means study, and it is a continuing process. Do you 
mean advanced studies ?— studies that advance knowledge for human 
welfare ? That, you know, I do in music.” 

“No, father, they are very particular of the phrase ‘learned studies.” 
“Do they lecture ?” 

“They mumble”. 

“Do they discuss ?” 

“They dictate”. 

“Do they think, or make others think ?” 

“Ah, from that I think they shrink”. 

“Do they investigate ? In current problems of music ?” 

•‘I don’t think. They just write that thousands of years ago music 
thrived through slave trade”. 

“So what ?” 

“That slavery is best for music, I suppose". 

“Do they sing ? Or play ?’’ 

“I have n’t heard them. But they assert they are learned.” 

“Perhaps that’s the meaning of learned studies assertion and 

appearance. And gossip ! 

"Why don’t you do it, father ?" 

“I don’t know, son.” — BAKUL 
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grandma s (Oalc-1 


THE MIGHTY MOUSE 


The mouse did penance. 

The Lord appeared. “Ask, and thou shall be g.ven 

•‘ The C at my Lord ! I must put it in my mouth. Make my 

head big and provide a gadget there ! 

“It shall be so. Your wisdom teeth will do the trick . 

was happy. It had caught the cat in his mouth . 

But then ? 

The neck and the body had not expanded. 

The cat inside started tearing off the mouse. 

Other mice were assembled to watch the feat of the mighty mouse. 
In agony the great one executed a series of acrobatics. 

There was thunderous applause. 

But soon came silence— the silence of the graveyard. 

“Miaow, Miaow”. The cat came out. All mice (led. 


The children were gaping. 

Meanwhile father had returned. A little earlier he had spoken on a 
Moral Rearmament platform. Now he too had listened to Ma’s story quietly 
from a comer. 

“That was a good one, Ma. A beautiful illustration of my point. 
There is no hope for man if his heart does not grow along with his head. 
Conquest of external nature without the conquest of internal nature is but 
doom. Look at puny man with his enlarged head and increasing dread 
of atomic war 1” 

He paused. 

But, Ma, your life-long preoccupation has been music. How did you 
get this wisdom ? How does the moral fit in with the situation in music ?” 

“Think, son, think. Some think hard ; others, hardly". 

-KALIAN 
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JAYADEVA 



" Padmavati-ramana" 

"Beloved of Padmavatl”. 

" Padindvatl-charana-cltararia-chakravarti" . 

"The emperor who directs the dancing feet of Padmavatl". 

This is how Jayadeva refers to himself in his Gita-Govinda or 
Ashtapadl. The emperor’s palace was a thatched hut on the outskirts of 
Kindubilva, a village near the holy city of Puri in Orissa. It is difficult to 
imagine a more devoted couple than Jayadeva and Padmavatl devoted to 
each other and to the Lord. 

Their empire was Krishna-prema. Their whole life was a poem ot 
artistic exuberance and spiritual exaltation, lived at the highest coni luent level 
of human and divine love. It was a glowing illustration of the traditional 
Indian outlook— which has its counterpart in other religious traditions 
also— that the key to salvation lies in sublimation, not in suppression. 

It is no idle fancy to say that the Lord alone is the Puruslia and that 
all beings, masculine and feminine, are but His “consorts”. (This is the 
meaning of Rasa-lild of Krishna.) Man's manhood is but a relative condition 
of phenomenal existence. The saint of saints, Nammalvar, the seer who was 
the first to proclaim the transcendent Veda in Tamil, was also the first to 
proclaim the path of Bhakti or devotion and to impart to it the charm ol 
Sri'igara or erotic love. 

Jayadeva and Padmavatl come of the line of Alvar-s and Nayanmars. 
The Gita-Govinda is a dance-drama of unparallelled beauty, centring upon 
the divine love of Radha (individual soul) and Krishna (Oversoul). The 
language of the text being Sanskrit, it has influenced the cultural and reli- 
gious traditions of the whole country for some eight hundred years no\ . 
Chaitanya later elaborated on the theme. 

Jayadeva has given the names of raga-s and tala-sof his 24 Ash(apadis 
(eight-foot compositions) which, together with some 60 Mas , make the 
Gita-Govinda. But the original tunes were forgotten even within 300 years 
after him as is evident from Rana Kumbha’s commentary, Rasikapnya. 
Still later’ different musical versions were adopted indifferent parts 
Northern India and in the South. The Southern tradition current in the 
the Tamil districts is said to be about 2 centuries old The tradition in 
v prala seems to go back still farther, for it is from Ashfapadi that the 
Krishnanattam developed and from it again the Kathakah. Even today the 
Ash tapadi is sung in the temples of Kerala. And in the famous Guruavyur 
mmoleh is a part of the daily service. It is probable, however, that even 
here P the music of the text has undergone changes through the centuries. 
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. »D There is difference of 

Jayadeva is placed in th e 12th ■ (hat he was bom in 

opinion regarding the place * of h s b h ^ (hat he was bor n in Kindu- 
Bengal and later migrated 10 P " ’ OI ‘ rced that the significant part of his 
bilva near Puri. In any case aM arc ag ma|n stream of his life story is 

w jrs,;r.s irarwass 

gSffi 4 , ™ »“ sli " s of Klnd " bil,, ■ 

. »«,,„* ** ™ -o. KM-™ s 

whose parents had prayed lnten y blossomed into 

to dedicate her to the Lord Jagannatha w ^ g ^ ^ (o 

a maiden of exquisite beau y conima „d Those were days of intuitive 

to the temple and awa. ed ^ Lord s comma.m. par ' n ts to know 

Jayadeva and requested him to take her hand in marriage. 

The other-worldly Brahmacharin was taken aback. He protested 
but his protests were of no avail. The parents left the daughter in her 
lord's house” and went away. Padmavatl s purity and seif-enacmg devo- 
tion melted the heart of Jayadeva, and he took the girl to her parent s 
house and duly married her. From then on started their glorious pilgri- 
mage in spirituo-cultural living. The husband sang, and the wife danced, 
before their Ishta-divata-s, Krishna and his consort Radha. Music and 
poetry flowed from the lips of Jayadeva, and in due course he composed 
the Gita-Govinda. A miracle is narrated in connection with the 19th 
Ashtapadi : Lord Krishna himself deputed for the poet and wrote a line 
which the latter had thought of but given up on the notion of impropriety 1 

Jayadeva’s greatness was soon recognized by the king of Utkal 
(Orissa) who was himself no mean composer and poet. The sublime senti- 
ment, rhythm, euphony and melody of Gita Govinda earned for it an eternal 
place in the cultural life of the country. (In fact it is the earliest Prabandlia in 
Sanskrit of which we have now some practical idea.) Wandering minstrels 
took up the Prabandlia for singing and dancing. The worker sang the 
Ashtapadi while working; for instance, there is the story of the weaver girl 
who had daily darsan of the Lord while she was at work. 

Till very recenly, classical musicians of both the Hindustani and 
Karnatak traditions sang Ashtapadi-s in their concerts. Even now some 
do. The late Khan Saheb Abdul Karim of exquisite voice and art used to 
sing Ashtapadi-s. It is the life-breath of the Bhagavata tradition in the 
South. 


— V.V.S. 
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GOPALAKRISHNA BHARATI 



Next only to Tyagaraja’s, Gopalakrishna Bharatl’s compositions 
have made an indelible impression on the musical life of Tamilnad. From 
the point of view of the layman the impact of the latter could be said 
to have been even greater. For firstly they are in Tamil ; secondly a major 
part of them belongs to the musical drama Nandanar Charitram which has 
been very popular through stage presentations and Kathakalakshepam-s 
reaching large audiences throughout Tamilnad. 

Born about 1810 in a poor family in the village of Narimanam near 
Nagappattinam in Tanjore district, Gopalakrishna Bharat! spent his early 
years at Mudikondan near Nannilam and at Anandatandavapuram near 
Mayuram. Saiiglta Kalanidhi Mudikondan Venkatarama Aiyar says : 
“The villagers even now point out to the house in which he lived for many 
years and also refer to the few compositions of his on the village and its 
men of his times. He later moved to Anandatandavapuram and eventually 
settled at Mayuram itself, from where most of his mature compositions 
came out. But to the end of his life he was proud to call himself Mudi- 
kondan Bharati, which name he allowed to be printed in the first edition of 
his Nandan Charitram in 1861 by the then French Collector of Karaikkal.” 

Music was in his family, his father Ramasvami Bharati and his 
ancestors before him having been well versed in music. While improving 
his musical gifts by association with the musicians of the time, he studied 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Being naturally inclined towards spiritual pursuits, 
he studied Vedanta and Yoga Sastra under Govinda Sivam. His earliest 
songs include those in praise of his spiritual Guru. To perfect his 
musical attainment he went and stayed at Tiruvidaimarudur, the seat of 
patronage of the enlightened Mahratta prince Amarasimha. Among others 
there were in his Asthana , Ramdas of the Hindustani tradition and Ghanam 
Krishna Aiyar of the Karnatak tradition. Bharati learnt under both and 
developed a feeling for that All India music which cuts'across traditions and 
classes. He imbibed the spirit of the Maharashtra Harikathd and later on 
was to adapt it to the genius of the Tamil language. 

Setting his face firmly against worldly pleasures, he lived the life of a 
Naisltiika Brahmacharin. By simple living and yogic practice he felt one 
with the highest and the lowliest, and was in due course greatly respected 
by the “classes” and the “masses". To the latter he gave a number of 
songs in popular folk style, such as Kummi , Kolattam , Lali, uhjal, Nalahgu , 
etc. He addressed a number of songs to the children. And, to them all, 
he gave new compositions in Tamil in praise of Lord Siva. The musical 
mould of his compositions was something like Tyagaraja's in that it had 
more music and less words. 

Tyagaraja's compositions in Telugu had already taken hold of the 
minds and hearts of the people, and Gopalakrishna Bharati went to 
Tiruvaivaru to have darsan of the great saint. The interview between the 
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,. Tvimraia made kind enquiries of 
two great souls makes touching reading. yug J Tamj| are extremely 
Bharat i himself, regarding “the Bharat. ' “g, r *ja ("Manasu N.lpa") 
good.’ 1 That day Bharat. r ^|,^ ri shna Bharati composed, that 

T ;« « Ei - « s; »f ■ ■ y g'jsasrrJL.’g^ 

the great temple of Nataraja at C b nd on the request of musicians 
many pupils joined him. Ont h sir ^ giva. For his daily meditation 
he composed many song. u ^o™ jn a im „ lapa of the 

while at Chidambaram Bharati f ]sj an danar, the canonised 

big temple. Opposite him was a "^01 M jn , m hand . 

Nandandr Char it ram. 

He went on pilarimage to Tiruvannamalai and other holy places. He 
con, po ed manv songs m the various places he visited. He was invited to give 
Sira-kalhd-s. musical discourses in a modified pattern of the Maharashtra 
Harikalhd. Acting on the suggestion o! Ins fervent admirer, Kandappa 
Chcttiar of Nagappattinam, he wrote the Nandanar Charitram for musical 
diseoui ■ •eri.ifiv for ihree nights. It had a ven warm reception at Nagap- 
pattinam and elsewhere and soon put lus name on the lip of every one. 

However, srammarian orthodoxy and, at times, jealousy stood in the 
way of complete" approval Tor Nandanar Charitram— for the form itself was 
new. colloquial words were used, and so on. Even the great savant, 
Malta Vidvan Minakshisundaram Pillai, was not. in the first instance, 
inclined to give the work his certificate of merit. Eventually he did, with 
tears of joy" when lie heard some of the songs sung by the author. 

Apart from Nandanar Charitram, Gopalakrishna Bharati's works 
include, besides numerous independent compositions, major works like 
Tirunilakantha Nayanur Charitram, lyarpagai Ndyandr Charitram and 
Kdraikkdl Ammaiydr Charitram. There arc also the Mdmi Ndtakam, 
Jhana-chindu, Jhana-kummi and Cliidambara-kanni. 

The Christian composer who sang the Sana Sarnaya Samarasa 
Kirtanaigai considered himself a pupil of Bharati. The Guru has sung a 
song in praise of the generous and noble qualities of the Sishya. 

Bharati himself was extremely generous. He carefully husbanded 
his earnings— presents given by admirers and patrons— and spent a major 
portion of them in current charities. In his last days, with a sum of 
Rs. 3000 he created an endowment for worship and feeding of the poor 
at the temples of Mayuram and Chidambaram. It is said "that lie passed 
away on an Amavasya day sometime around 1895. 


A self-effacing saint Naishfika Brahmachari , learned in Tamil and 
Sanskrit and in Karnatak and Hindustani music, with a mind which 
identified itself with the lowliest of the low, Gopalakrishna Bha^a tf beque 
athed to Indian culture a rich heritage of spirituality, artistry, humility and 
unity. There is no doubt that Ins influence will grow in the years to come. 


— S.G.V. 
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PATNAM SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR 

Compeer of the well-known Malta Vaidyanatha Aiyar, Patnam Sub- 
rahmanya Aiyar too belonged to the pupilar line of Tyagaraja. The prefix. 
Patpam, refers to the city ol Madras, where he had settled and lived for 
about twelve years in the latter part of his glorious career. As a musician 
with a majestic style of his own, he was treated with great respect, on a 
par with Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar. As a composer he was even better 
known, and earned the name “Chinna Tyagaraja" (Junior Tyagaraja) in his 
own time. 

Born in 1845 in a Tamil Ashtasahasram family of Tanjore district, 
Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar inherited his musical talents from hisancesters. 
His grandfather, Bharatam Panchanada Sastri, was among the Asthana 
Vidvan-s of Serfoji Maharaja of Tanjore. His father, Bharatam Vaidya- 
natha Aiyar. also was a musician and scholar. It was his uncle, Melattur 
Ganapathi Sastri, who initiated him into Music. Later he studied under 
Manambuchavadi Veiikatasubbaiyar, a distinguished pupil of Tyagaraja 
and Guru of Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar, Sarabha Sastri and others. 

Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar was not gifted with a naturally melli- 
fluous voice. He therefore put in rigorous practice and cultivated his rather 
unimpressive voice into a highly mobile and musical one. He was equally 
at home in the slow and in the fast tempi. While still in his early thirties 
he became a very famous musician sought after by maharaja-s, zaminddrs 
and mirasddr-s. He was among the very few musicians who received annual 
honoraria from a number of samastluinam-s like Mysore, Travancore, Vizia- 
nagaram and Ramanathapuram. 

Bigada was his favourite raga, which he is said to have sung for days 
together. He therefore came to be known as Begada Subrahmanya Aiyar 
also. And, besides, he was an adept par excellence in Taja — he composed 
and sang a Pallavi in Simhanandanam, the longest of the 108 taja-s. 

He was held in high esteem by even his senior contemporaries like 
Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar and Tirukkodikaval Krishna Aiyar, the great 
violinist. The latter often accompanied him in his concerts. His residence 
used to be frequented by many distinguished admirers like Panditturai 
Tevar, Zamlndar of Palavanattam. It was Panditturai who requested 
Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar to teach Puchchi Srinivasa Aiyaiigar. 

Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar and Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar were quite 
friendly, they having lived on the east and on the west of the great temple 
at Tiruvaiyaru. However, the admirers of the two vidvan-s sometimes took 
a partisan view and indulged in uncomplimentary remarks against the 
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principals. Maha v aid y anatha A yar s ow^ ^ death of hjs brother . It 
erred in this way, in a book he P u ^ l,sh ^ t rK handanam”) by Patnam 
resulted in the publication of 1 from vina Vaidyanatha 

Subrahmanya Aiyar, and then a counter-protest no 
Aiyar. Rather unfortunate. 


lakshana ridvan. He also co .raposed J 5 chose the former’s style, 
was one of the many Tamil composers who c P h»cause of the influ- 

are all in the popular tala-s. “ Paridanamichchiti in Bilahari, Marivere 
dikkevaraiya " in Shanmukhapriya, “Ninmjuchi" in Sourashtram are among 
his well-known compositions. The raga Kadanakutul lalam was his creat on 
crystallized in his famous “ Raghuvamsa Sudhambudhi wherein Ins mastery 
in composing ehiitasvaram is also evident. The raga, perhaps composed 
fora foreign dignitary in a royal court, has touches of European music. 
The mudra (signature) he used was “ Venkafesa or “ Venka/esvara .simply 
or prefixed by Sri or Adi or Varada. There are other composers who have 
used this same mudra. 


Another distinction of Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar was his illustrious 
list of pupils, some of them equally well-known composers. Among them 
were Ramanathapuram Puchchi Srinivasa Aiyangar, Mysore Vasudevachar 
and ‘Tiger" Varadachariar. There were also women pupils who learnt from 
him, like Enadi Sisters and Salem Minakshi’s daughters. It was to faci- 
litate the teaching of some of his pupils that he settled down at Madras. 
His residence at Madras, and that of another great musician-composer, 
Tyagaiyar, son of Vina Kuppaiyar (disciple of Tyagaraja) at Tiruvotriyur 
near Madras exerted a major influence on the cultural flowering of the city 
into the great seat of musical patronage that it is today. 


Patpam Subrahmanya Aiyar had no children and therefore adopted 
his sister's grandson. In his last days he had moved back to Tiruvaiyaru 
and he passed away thereon 31st July 1902. His name will live long 
through his musical compositions. 


— T.R.S. 
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BHASKAR RAO BAKHLE 


rfkt inmflch/i ® h5s , kar ._ R50 Bakhle occupies a prominent place among the 
distinguished Hindustani musicians of modern India. Having learntfrom 
stalwarts of four different Ghardna-s , he was able to incorporate in his art 
a rare blending of the noteworthy features of those tradirions The saint 

Xiort 31 V,shl ? u Digamhar, admired his music and invited him for 
almost all the important conferences and functions organized under the 
auspices of the Oandharva Maha Vidyalaya. And, besides, Bhaskar Rio 
received the highest compliments from outstanding Ustdd-s like Maula 

“(£©”* 6 Khfm ’ A,IbakSh (Patl3,a) and “ 

Bhaskar was bom on October 17, 1869 at the village Kathor in 
aroda State. His father sent him to learn Sanskrit at "the Sanskrit 
a(hasala under Pt Rajaram Sastri. The Guru was much impressed by 
the musical talent of the boy, and advised him to learn music from Vishnu 
Buwa Pingale, musician and well-known Kirtankar. The boy did and soon 
got employment in the reputed Kirloskar Theatre Company which hapnened 
to visit the town. With his golden voice he played feminine roleTwith 
great effect. At Indore the famous Bmkdr, Ustad Bande All Khan who 
heard him was immensely pleased, especially with the stage song “Nayana 
chakor . The Ustad gladly agreed to take Bhaskar as his pupil and earnestly 
taught him Alapa and Taraim during the stay of the Company at Indore/ 

In the transitional period of the “break” of his voice Bakhle started 
longer practice. At this he was taunted by his colleagues of the Dramatic 
troupe as being over-ambitious in regard to classical music. Instead of 
being disheartened he took it as a challenge and left the Company to 
become a really great classical performer. 3 

He came back to Baroda and started learning music from Ustad Faiz 
Mohammad Khan of the Gwalior Gharana. The Ustad taught him the 
technique of Vilambit Khydl Gayaki. At his instance his nephew Miyfin 
Nathu Khan of Agra tradition taught Bhaskar the technique of Drut- 
Gdyaki, especially the Bohan-s of intricate rhythmic patterns. For years he 
went on learning and practising. After acquiring high proficiency he came 
over to Dharwad and joined service at the Government Training College 
After some time he went to Mysore Darbdr. During his one year's stay in 
the South he became quite popular even among the followers of the Karnatak 
tradition and received high tributes from Vidvdn-s like Vina Seshanna 
Bidaram Krishnappa and Vina Subbanna. ’ ’ ’ 

Later he came in contact with Ustad Alla Diya Khan of Kolhapur 
Darbur and learnt from him. He had also the opportunity of learning 
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n „„- from his C.rul -» ., («™» **» “O'"* 

during his stay at Bombay. 

In this way Bakhle was an ^thusiast and tec h n iques 
effected a wonderful synthesis of performer did not remain confined 

in his Gayaki. His fame as a versaU jnvitations to give pertor- 

to the borders of Maharashjr r " At the instance of Pandit Vishnu 

mances from every part of f participate in the famous Harvallabh 

his Khyal singing. He took the town by storm, so to say. 

Pverv vear since 1912 till his very last days, on the occasion of the 
Holi Music Festival, he used to delight the music-lovers of Amritsar with 
his incomparable music. 

Invited by Raja Daya Krishna Kaul, his performance was held at the 
Patiala darbdr. But the offer of appointment as court musician there was 
politely refused by him. His popularity was growing day by day and his 
participation was considered essential for every important music conference 
or festival. 

Bakhle remained a very successful music composer in the famous 
Gandharv Natak Company. The spread of classical music in the masses 
of Maharashtra is largely due to the stage songs composed by him based on 
classical raga-s. He possessed a fine aesthetic sense. He never overlooked 
the due importance of poetry in music. He treated each raga in a particular 
way. In a raga like Darbari he would give importance to slow elaboration 
and in a raga like Adana of the same scale his treatment would have been 
totally different, with stress on intricate rhythmic Bolidn and swift and brisk 
tun-s. This was because he fully understood the Prakriti (nature) of each 
raga, and all elaborations were strictly in harmony with it. 

He was a wonderful musician, equally well-versed in different styles 
like Khyal , JTtumri, Ashfapadi, Bhajan and stage-songs. His services to 
Hindustani music were varied. He was not only a musician but also a 
musicologist, composer and a teacher of high merit. Among his outstand- 
ing pupils are Tarabai Shirodkar, Govindrao Jembe, Pandit Dilip Chandra 
Vedi, Master Krishna Rao Phulambrikar, Bhai Lall RababI and Baburao 
Ketkar. 

Music-lovers and musicians all over India mourned his death, at 
Bombay on 8th April 1921, as an irrepairable loss to the Art. 


-V. C. M. 
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NANDANAR CHARITRAM 

Mudikondan Venkatarama Aiyar 

Gopalakrishna Bharati was a versatile genius who has composed in 
many a musical form. But no other work of his has exerted so much 
influence on the public as his master-piece, Nandanar Charitram. Its appeal 
to the young and old, to the layman and to the adept, to the agnostic and 
to the most orthodox, to the low as well as high in society, to the reformer 
and to the conservative — in one word, its universal appeal— is its greatest 
merit. But, above all, its value as a lakshya work in music is of the highest, 
and this aspect deserves special notice. 

Gopalakrishna Bharati was not only a composer but a practical artist 
and discourser. People would sit for long hours to hear him. The new 
technique of Kdlakshepam introduced into the Tamil land by the Mahratta 
Bltdgavatars came to his aid and he composed his songs to give effect to 
his discourses on Bhakti. The beautiful Nondicltchindu, “ Palanamaruhga - 
naiyum ”, the synopsis of the whole story, stands here in the place of the 
Nirupana of Kalaksltepa. While his contemporaries composed mostly in a few 
specified types of songs, he introduced in his Nandan Charitram many other 
kinds, both indigenous ones such as Kanni, Kummi, Anandakkaiippu, etc., and 
others such as Lavani, Todayam and Savayi borrowed from Mahriittl music. 
His prose in various places of Nandan Charitram, keeping the continuity of 
the story, is also highly musical with Edugai, Monai and other sound effects. 
He did not also forget the pure literary metres of classical Tamil such as 
Ahaval, Kalittohai and Viruttam. He has incorporated the entire Pertya- 
puranam text, composed in pure literary style of pure Viruttam metre, and 
this has helped to maintain the high level of his other songs also. But. above 
all, his Kirtanas stand out as his supreme contribution to Karnatak music. 

His Kirtana-s in Nandan Charitram and his other available Kirtanas 
show that he has composed in over 70 raga-s. In this respect he stands 
on a par with the greatest of our composers. Such rare and minor raga-s 
like Manji, Navaroj, Sarasvatimanohari, Desya Toffi, Jingla, Kuranji, 
Karnataka Bihag, Isamanohari, Ghanta, Saranga, Hamlr, Balahamsa, Sama 
and Sarasaiigi are handled with great effect. It is a matter for regret that 
some of these raga-s are fast disappearing from practice, and a few merging 
into others, as Manji in Bhairavi, Karnataka Bihag in Harikambhoji 
Bharati’s kirtanas do not only possess the treasure of traditional /a^/iya 
but they are all composed in new and original tunes and they possess the 
intricacies of ta|a, with sabdas in a few. The songs of Nandan Charitram 
have been composed in many varieties of Ta|a. Again the Kirtana beginning 
with Nandd unakku inda madi vandadenna is composed in 1 1 raga-s as a 
Ragamalika. Thus, looking at the work from the standpoint of music. 
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ItTevery" aspect Bharat fs 5SS«n te safdloland "on the TameTevei 
as the compositions of the Trinity. 

Rh5rati has deviated here and there from the Periyapuranam&ccount 

master are innovations ot Bharat i. ne ounkti mlt in the 

Hk main aim in expounding this story was to spread the Bhakti cmi in tne 
land To perform this by means of a Kdlakshepa or opera, nothing would 

be better tan bringing two opposite sets of charac ‘«* jAhfne 
Nandan's selfless devotion, asceticism, meekness and determination shine 
best on the background of love of possession, worldhness, arrogance and 
confusion of the Vcdiyar. The village-folk's attempts to deviate him from 
his determination add much humour to the plot and bring out the mmd ot 
the masses which is generally sullen and lethargic. Bharati was fully con- 
versant with the ways of the world, the peculiar characteristic ol each type 
of people, their language, habits and customs and their modes of thinking. 
The language he uses is appropriate to the persons he brings on the stage. 
His colloquialisms, proverbs, similes and other such devices have a telling 
effect on the movement of the story. His language throughout is simple and 
direct, but without a trace of vulgarity, even when dealing with low charac- 
ters. Great themes like Yoga practices, Jnana way of life and even high 
philosophical truths are clothed in simple language and in dainty music. 

One more aspect of Bharati’s Klrtanas has also to be pointed out. 
He has introduced all the rasa-s in his work and has set his songs in appro- 
priate raga-s and airs. For example, Nandanar goes to Chidambaram and 
sings the Lord’s praise standing on the outskirts of the town, but his 
inability to see the Lord’s Tandava with his own eyes weighs heavily in his 
mind and he begs and entreats the Lord for his permission to enter his 
Sannidhi. Here the emotions of utter despair and unquenchable desire are 
predominant. There is absolutely no anger or vexation, there is no place 
for stubbornness or foolhardiness. (Illustration : “ Varugalamo ”) 

Again, his chiri-{o\k chastise Nanda for his breaking away from the 
age-long habits of his community. The leader of the Cheri, Periyakilavan, 
the grand old man, uses strong language and it is full of anger mingled 
with respect. It is the language of frustration and chastisement. It is brisk, 
authoritative and commanding but, at the same time, not crossing the 
bounds of propriety. (Illustration : “ Jnayandano Nir solium ") 

s„l,J“^ rai t tter of matching raga and tune to sentiment, in prescribing 
themiraiT h In the , slm P |lclt y and directness of style employed, in 

™ A d aesthe ,c a PP eal of the theme, and in its all-round universal tv 

now sung in raga-s not intended by the author. Attempts should be^made 
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A GLOSSARY OF STHAYAS 

Prem Lata Sharma 

15. Pertaining to Vividhatd or Variety. 

?mqi TRlfaTt VT]ff nwr fafasiRTt: tl (S.R. Ill 143) 

TTTTfatfT WRIRrTR fqftrsRqaiJqT: | (S.S. Ill 209) 

?«fR1 faFTURtRfjJR: I (S-) 

The following Sthaya-s with Des! names mentioned by Parsvadeva 
explain ‘Bhang!’ of Svara-s in its various aspects. 

(i) W) 5 1 h) si — 

RTlSRT TTRITRU: (?) TTIct I 

TRU HI qftJrar rfRimstfcT H5RI ii (s.s. Sara ii 58) 

(ii) iT*qrmnRt or TjRPRft — 

SR spffirr tTiJR «RR %fRWt»T I 

5rf'TTTf)Rrcf%<TT grTlftafcT tflfeir II (S.S. Sara II 59) 

16. Pertaining to Gatra. 

JTRftr JUT fTTTI: I ( S R - HI 144) 

irj sTfaJUTfuRi fauug XPIi: SPRfR UVJpF I 

uttft uTfRum jratfri: wmi: hurt ifa ii (s.s. hi 210) 

These relate to the characteristic features of the music of each vocalist 
associated with the peculiarities of his physiological set-up. S. thus explains 
the difference between Kshetra-Kaku (1-7. v) and Gatra-Sthaya : 

JIT T$<Tt Tt ?T7:, URcT — STTTIf: TfcTJo BRRITR J 

rnTapj g afcil§ fafR i (s ) 

This seems to imply that Kshetra-Kaku refers merely to differences of 
timbre of the human voice but ‘Gatra-Sthaya’ denotes all the characteristic 
‘Sthaya-s’ peculiar to different human voices; e.g. some voices are more 
suited for expressing ‘Karuna’ (pathos) others for ‘Tana-s’ in fast tempo 
and still others for ‘Kampa’. 

17. Pertaining to Upasama. 

fRH rflsRT Rfaff I 

^'J'RUfjff: fT’R JRJR95RR ct II (S- R - I*l 144 > 

This means that the intensity of a tone has to be suddenly decreased 
or a loud tone has to be ended abruptly. But S. says that it implies an 
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ateup , ■ « »' <Ma " dr ‘ l 

S S - * C “ P,S ”™ s R dot , explain ihi. a.ying Hat 

18. Pertaining to Kandarava. ana| of t | ie art of engra- 

this 5 efftion which makes use of a visua. analogy 

fss ... 213 14) 

K. on the other hand E 

S'aK^s£rlS»is view *o, 

E ^ ^rrenm^^R'-ralfer srfirew i « 

19. Pertaining to Nirjavana. 

?rra: T4d: ^HTrjftcftsfa^JCTtlTR I 

?cn^ ^ CTTHT: slefiT ffl^nlF'^frr: II ( S - R - 111 145,46) 
hg m: stairm pnjffRiral Hf*rre5'r: i 

^iru F4IHT fir^F^^r II ( ss - 111 216, 17) 

‘Nirjavana’ is a technical name of the use of straight, tender and 
pleasant notes, gradually reduced in loudness. P. has called it ‘Nijavadi’ 
or ‘Nijavana’ and has emphasised breath-control. 

fasr^rtratir m4 ri^t faf; i ( ss - Sara ") 

20. Gadlta. This is the opposite of slack or Sithila and is popularly 
known as having ‘Kasava’ (?*u?) or ‘tightness’. 

ITI5: I ( S - R - 111 146 ) 

21. Lalitagadha. 

n 05 n^lf-TT: I vj%ovTf?lrr>TTSF5 I (S.R. Ill 146, 47) 

This means the addition of tenderness or gracefulness to ‘Gadha’. 

22. Lalila. FTffrasj FrHHIT I (S.R. Ill 147) 

This implies special skill or graceful movement. 

23. Lulita. Indicating a tender and swinging movement of notes. 

Jn^pjfiTa: sfl^r $f?Rr: i (s.r. hi 147) 

24 Santa. This pertains to medium tempo, neither fast nor slow 
it can also be interpreted as the tonal embellishments used in the original 
tempo of the song or composition, known as 4) ?pt. 

tm: JT: I $4) (s.r. hi 147, 48) 

25. Kontala or full of tenderness. 

*mr (s . s . m 219) 

musical phras(L ,,a ° F widespread : il seems to im P>y a long-spread-out 
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5PJ?r: srgefi^T:, ( SR - 111 148 ) 

f^fleTpcl: ST^arf^STH: I (ss. in 219) 

27. Snigdha or unctuous; the opposite of Ruksha or dry. 

fanft tfSIcwFsRT: I (s.R. m 148) 

28. Chokslta or bright or shining, P. has called it Chokkhai. This is 
similar to ‘Chaviman’ (No. 6 in the present heading). 

3^4) iTf?d54)5T:, (S R. HI 149) 

29. Uchita or apt, suitable. ‘Auchitya’ is a general quality which is 
an essential feature of all artistic creation. Its absence has been pronounced 
as the greatest cause of ‘Rasabhanga’ i.e. violation of aesthetic principles. 

ITT II (Dhvanyaloka 111) 

30. Sudesika — that which is appreciated only by ‘Sahridaya-s’. 

fJ^fsTT) f^? r 'Tt'Tf qfFTTT:, (s.R. 149) 

There are some fine features of musical rendering which appeal only 

to an aesthete and not to the common man. 

31. Apeksliita. 

TnftuTTlJ TT: I 

*5T«T: inTT-T p”! ^44 I (S.R. Ill 150) 

q(4<JI Fqirtqq: Fq^ThWtSlTcr 4)sqfsTTi: I (s.) 

This means that a note or a combination of notes which is essential 
for bringing about a sense of completeness of the preceding ‘Sthaya’, is 
‘Apekshita’. But S.S. has interpreted it the other way round saying that 
the preceding Sthaya is required by this Sthaya for its own completion. 

*TFg 5# F4T4 v 4<T OtsqqqfyTITW: II (s.s. Ill 220) 

This does not sound logical, but may be interpreted as implying 
repetetion which naturally involves an original phrase. 

32. Pertaining to Ghosha. The use of Gamaka-s called ‘Vali’, ‘Valia’ 
and ‘VahanI’ in the lower register is Ghosha. 

q| qgrqt ^ q: ngFT I 

qfjf «tF^: TT 4)t: PTITT^I 4)^ nfTT: II (S.R. Ill 151) 

33. Pertaining to Svara. ‘Svara’ has been used in a very restricted 
sense viz., deep and sweet tones in the lower register. The distinction 
between ‘Svara’ and ‘Ghosha’ seems to be very fine; whereas ‘Ghosha’ 
implies some Kampa in the ‘Mandra Sthana’, ‘Svara’ does not do that. 

litlflTJI^T^TnT 4 ^ I (S.R. Ill 152) 

HI TWENTY APRASIDDHA (obscure) Stbdya-s with 
Asaitkirna (distinct) Lakshana-s 

1. Valia. crg?fT ^4) WT 4g sfgfq 5) I (s.r. ill 152) 

The analogy of a man trembling under a heavy weight carried by him 
is cited here; it implies tremour with full intensity, not with lightness. 
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2 Aksharadambara. FgHTqfiqfTT: I ( S R - 111 152 ^ 

The abundance of Ak^hara^ or ^solftf^syllables ^tn quick 

about in two ways: (0 by pronouncing i verbal structure 

r?sX n r, d s«s s“S.v ! •*<■"» » p"* 

in ‘Laghu Akshara-s’ e.g. fqqq fWrPT mwi- 

7 Ullasita This is one of the 15 Gamaka-s, but is not associated 
here with Kampa which is an essential feature of ‘Gamaka . It is described 
as the order of ascent in fast tempo. 

qr)q JfaNsf Fq^mfoot I (s ‘ R ‘ 1,1 153) 

4. Tarangita. This refers to a wavelike movement of notes. 

tpr q ?qrtnfpr: i (SR - 111 153 ) 

5. Salambita o<- Pralanibita. 

qftqisqq^ jqq sht sltnq^ qqi i 
tfltt qqrfW: pjit: FFffrqq: n ( SR - 1,1 154 ) 

The analogy of the sound of water in a half-filled jar can be perceived 
in singing with very deep breath and with extra vigour. It cannot be 
perceived' in fast tempo, nor are all singers capable of demonstrating it. 

6 . Avasklialita. 

srqrsrafa' jfr q^rqq’tliq qqq: i qlsqFtqfqq (s.r. hi 1 55) 

This implies an abrupt descent to ‘Mandra’ and then again a sudden 
ascent from ‘Mandra - ; e.g. qsqqfT fq q q qs | 

7. Tro[ita. 

rqr qqfqq i 

fq( frqonsftqqTTR srtqrqq) v?q<r n (s.r. hi 155, 56) 

When a particular note is prolonged, after that its octave note is 
touched for a very short while and the original note is reverted to, it is 
called Trotita ; e.g. ^ , 

8. Sampramhta. tURT tfsfar?:, (S.R. in 156) 

When there are closely knit Svara-s in descent e.g. 

i i i 

Tftrq fq fa fq q q q qqq 

etc., or when the intensity of notes is full in descent. 

r] p u ? ° ^'-' s " S ■’ ust l ' le °PP os ‘ te of the above and implies 

close bvara-s or full intensity in ascent. v 

I qmfav^qfaqr: raiq, (s , R . 157) 

1 0. Nilisrila. 

qq Fq^mt fa-.FtTeifaq, ^ S ) 

fqtFg qqq fafaqqfar FqiqFFqFft faiFRnnfqqrq: I (S.S. Ill 229) 

point ^e'e S£emS '° "“m ““ fl ° Wine ° W ° f Svara ' s from a Particular 
v ’ • g ' mss qqqfq n nsss i 
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11. Bhramita. This may be interpreted as the cyclic movement of 
notes bearing the analogy of a merry-go-round e.g. qfqqq qfaqq qfafa 
qfafaqq etc. 

qq vqqfafa RIFT FqFT: Ft Fqiqt q%q vqifqqqiq^q: II (S.S.m 229) 

12. Dlrgliakampita. This obviously refers to long shakes. 

qq Fqqi'tT qpq q)qqnq: ?qrq: q qiqjfeqqfrqq: rqtq n (s.s. m 230) 

jp 13. Pratigrahyollasita. 

qfaqi'gjTFvnfqq: FqreFft q: qfaT^rq i 

qfhT'qlfvsr'q fqq%tr n ( S R - 111 157 > 5g ) 

qq rqrirqfqqqq ^fqrqfkFq q)f«FH q sfrepqi; i 

Fqtq qlfa qfqg^r^q^Fvtrrqq Ffaqqfcr Fim: n (s.s. in 230, 3 1) 

Where notes are thrown out like a ball and are again caught up ; e.g. in 
qqsq qqsq, fqqsq qfasfa, qqsq, qnsn i 

14. Alambavilambaka. qqjqf fqFpqFq: Fqtqqrqfqqrqq:: I (s.R. in 158) 

That which is sung or played first in Druta Laya and then in Vilam- 
bita Laya. This can find a place in a composition, or in Gatibheda (e.g. 

1/4, 1/2, 1) or in tonal embellishments. 

15. TrolilapralTshta or Trontapravishia. Breaking in Tara or Mandra 
at a particular note and resuming the same in Mandra or Tara respectively. 

rqjq q)fc<TSstoz)Sfr) qq FqiFnTqnfq): I 

^ qqq qtifqfqqtqqrFq stfaq?; n ( S R - 111 159 ) 

16. Prasritdkunchita. 

qprjf^qq; f«nq; q^qTff^qqeqfq: i (s r. hi 160) 

Where the volume is broadened in the beginning and contracted 
towards the end. 

17. Sthira. 

Fqrfqqiiftqfa: ftqq ?cqfqq)q^ II (s.R. Ill 160) 

Kampa in ‘Sthayi-Varna’ i.e. repeated or constant shake on solitary 
‘Svara-s’. 

18. Sllidyuka. 

ti^qfrqq ftf ftqtqr qrqsqlsqf: i 

facqq qr Fqiqt Ffqfl: FqifTt HFI: II ( SR - HI 161) 

J Staying on one, two or three Svara-s and then proceeding forward; e.g. 

qsftss qss, or flfrss. qqss, qqss, or sftqss, fqqqss etc. 

19. Kshipla or Kshipra. 

»cq: qmftq: fa'jt:, I ( S R - 1,1 162 > 

That which is spread out in Tarasthana. Kshipta literally means 
•thrown out’ (popularly called q;qr in Hindi). If the reading ‘Kshipra’ of 7 , 
S.S. is accepted it will mean fast tempo, but that will be identical with qq. ^ 
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20. Sukshmanta. (s.tt. hi 162) 

44: i . _ 

cmil^r tn No. 16 above in this group viz. Prasri- 
takundta 5 buTThe “latter implies extra-broadening (of volume) in the 
beginning whereas this may begin in normal intensity. 


IV THIRTY-THREE APRASIDDHA 
WITH SAMKlRNA (Indistinct) 


(Obscure) STHAYA-S 
LAKSHANA-S. 


1 Pertaining to ‘ Prakptistha Sabda '- where the notes are produced 
with normal intensity without extra force or softness. 

5T5?: SUFRIfl ijij ^fftiTcmf^rsTcT: I 

5T54F4 5rff4W9 ft 44T: II ( S - R - 111 162 ’ 63) 

fqqfwrrf^irjRTra'T: F4i"qrf444 44f4i sr«4i: i 

?3>tl srsfdFroamffwrt 4T4f45T tif’isr: n ( s s - 111 238 > 

2. Pertaining to Kala — implying artificial reduction of intensity. 

fpftf at; thru sratfirar: i ( SR - 111 163 ) 

3. Pertaining to ‘Akramana ' — implying the use of extra energy of 
Prana or breath. 

war urnfatn^n 4 F3fiT44R ft i (*•*■ 111 164 ) 

4. Pertaining to Ghatand. This refers to conscious effort in giving a 
particular form to a ‘Sthaya’ on the analogy of a craftsman who carves 
out a stone pillar. ‘Kandarana’ (No. 11-18 above) referred to the analogy 
of engraving on a stone pillar, but this refers to ‘Ghatana’ (or q^qf in 
Hindi) which means ‘giving a form’ (not necessarily embellished). 

ft F4Rr 4I4RT ^ ftrfRfil 4f24T 34 II (S.R. Ill 164) 

F4RI?| 4 ?4 Fg-TJ4lfc4Tf ft II (S.S. Ill 240) 

5. Pertaining to ‘Sukha’— those that are pleasant to the ear. This 
bears close similarity to ‘Rakti’ (No. II-7 above), but ‘Rakti’ may be said 
to be deeper than ‘Sukha’ as the former is not only pleasant but has a 
potentiality to impart emotional colour to the mind ; ‘Sukha’ may be 
confined to pleasure of the ‘sense-level’. 


g*R4 * 5 :, (s.r. hi 165) 

F4RTFg 4 '•Ttqgiqqr. tg: giqrq 3f4fR44tF?4HF% n (s.s. ill 240) 

6. Pertaining to ‘Chuli’ or ‘ Jakka 

qitfqfTT I FqRTFqqfj44T54H:, (S.R. Ill 165) 

Riiwi q iqq hi n (s.) 

‘BhangiviSesha’ may be explained as a special crooked or winding 

C ? U » Se ,K, r n ? I *“ or “ s P eclal ‘ break and turn’ as implied in the ‘Modamodi’ 
of r. (No. 11-15 adove). 


c 7 - Pertaining to ‘ Jiva-Svara ’ : those that centre round the ‘Amsa 
Svara (Predominant note) of a Ruga. ‘Amsa’ has not been here used in a 
restricted sense as is the case in No. 11-10 above. 
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, ssreft 5f)TRt) W. I 4RRTR4 4 ntqi. F4RT sftqRTR 'ft II (S-R- HI 166) 

8. Pertaining to ‘ Vedadltvani' : bearing similarity with ‘Vedadhvani’ — 
i.e. cither staying too long on a note or moving round two or three notes 
for a long time. 

F4RT ^5S4F|94f: II ( S R - I" 166 ) 

9. Pertaining to Ghanatva : those having ‘Antahsarata’ or fulness 
or richness of volume. 

sraflRl 44f4?4, I ( SR - 111 167 ) 

10. ‘Sithila’ literally means slack i.e. the opposite of Gadha’. But S. 
and S.S. call it the opposite of ‘Ghana’ which does not sound to be correct. 

fafapft XRR5tftT4lR'i: I ( S -) 

11. Amghata. 

geuftsqqs. stt4: I ( SR - ”1 167 ) 

That which is very difficult. P. has referred to the element of 
‘difficulty’ as ‘Durvasa,’ which is restricted to pitch-range. 

4KW5fRRtqT4 WHl't 44 g^V. I 

44 ft 4 5, qfx*tf% 4 : 11 ( ss - Sara “) 

12. Pluta. .<^4)3=44^44^44: I ( S R - 111 167 ) 

1 o 

i.e. in very slow tempo. 

13. Rageshta. Tirpqss: ?4gf44 TlhR ?fq qtfqq: 1 ( SR - 111 168 > 

That which is essential for making a particular ‘Raga’ complete or full. 

14. Apasmrabhdsa. 

?£TR'TR?nTT«f 4TR944444; 4: I ( S R . In 168 > 

4F5 gFqttsRqR^RWfq 8)54(441410: I ( s ) 

That which appears to be out of tune (Apasvara) in spite of being 
in tune (Susvara). This is rather difficult to explain, but one explanation 
may be offered as follows. Sometimes the musicians (singers or instru- 
mentalists) leave the original tonic for a while and give the position of 
tonic to some other note. If the listener cannot apprehend this short-time 
shift of tonic he may not be able to follow where the musician is driving at 
and may have a feeling of having lost the track and the notes may appear 
to him to be out of tune, though they are really not so. 

15. Baddlta. 

55 : wrer, 1 ( S - R - 111 69 * 

This implies a standstill position of a tone c.g. when a note is pro- 
longed and movement seems to be absent (though physically a single tone 
also implies a succession of vibrations). 

4 Fg farfhra 54 RRfff^Fq ?4 r: 0 45 : 1 ( s > 

4 : 34144^4 (414 5 4 43g5lf ; 0 041: II ( ss - Ill 246) 

16. Pertaining to Kalarara. 

, 4fc4 I 

4f(00 4434(410), I ( S ‘ R ’ m 169 ^ 
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voices produced in unison or in octave. 

17. Chandasa. ( S . R . nI 169) 

, M /.s 

m BTismHmaTwnifirCTW 1 f»* 1 

That which is dear or appealing to the unrefined or uncultured listen- 
ers For example rivalry between the main musician and the drum- 
accompanist has P a ’natural appeal tor the untrained listeners. 

18. SukarobhosQ. i 7 fY\ 

jprtPTrH ScjTcft acfrt: tJTi'l'TF: it 

That which appears to be easy, but is very difficult. All students of 
music have experience of this. Great masters alone can render difficult 
pieces in such a way as to make them appear very easy. 

19. Samhila. 

WT4I?4?r4T4FcrTFFi|rj 5 FlfgcT: I ( S - R - 1,1 /U ) 

if) ctRFJre iTistsTcflifa: 11 < SR - 111 17 °) 

P. gives a similar definition under the name ‘AvatTrnaka . The 
proceeding of a tone from ‘Tara’ to ‘Mandra occompanied by reduction 
in intensity just as is the case in the ‘Anuranana’ of Ghanta (Bell). 


20. Laglm. 


(s.r. in 171) 


The meaning of ‘Gurutva’ and ‘Liighava’ is not clear here, it may 
mean either the use of ‘Laglm’ (short) syllables in abundance or an easy- 
flowing way of singing or playing. 

21. Anlard. 

IT4TPTt44tF?i 4: I FFctf tftSJTT:, (S.R. Ill 171). 

This is a ‘Dhatu’ (section) of a ‘Prabandha’ (composition), which 
stands in between ‘Dhruva’ and ‘Abhoga’, it is difficult to say why it has 
been accorded a place in ‘Sthaya-s’'in exclusion of the other Dhatu-s. The 
only explanation that appears to be plausible is that ‘Antara’ may denote 
a melodic piece designed for joining ‘Dhruva’ and ‘Abhoga’ and thus it may 
be taken to be basically different from the other ‘Dhatu-s’. 

22. Vakra : 

, ttt ^ 1 (s.s. m 250) 

This is the opposite of ‘Riju’ and implies the use of Svara-s in a 
crooked way. 

23. Dipiaprasanna. 

*t: I ttf) 5 )'ffSRffff)S‘ft, 1 (s.r. m 171 , 72 ) 

. o Tha ! oo Ch is used in ‘ Tara ’ (upper register), with ease, so says S R 
but S. and S.S. give a somewhat different interpretation. 
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?FFFi)s:tp: FtyiT: TfoFlfa Ft TjcffSIFITT: I (S-) 

ffi^ 3 4: T44^4 xtrfa 1 (s.s. hi 250) 

This seems to imply a sense of completeness in the ‘Tara-sthana’. 

24. Prasannamridu . 

‘Mridu’ should be taken here to stand for ‘Mandra’ i.e. easy -flowing 
and tender tones in ‘Mandra’ are implied here. 

, 4l)«fvl«rfiT: I sterrrijlfe^:, I (s.R. hi 172) 

25. Guru. 

3?4fl) 31444:^4, (s.s. Ill 251) 

This is the opposite of ‘Laghu’ (No. 20 above) and may stand either 
for an abundance of long syllables or a sense of heaviness in tone-produc- 
tion. 

26. Hrasva — denotes shortness of duration. 

^F4: FrfW:, ( S R - 111 173 ) 

S. S. define it thus : — 

, ^F4t 4r(t 4: FT4 44444 F4T4 II (S-S. 251) 

The significance of ‘Kampa’ is not clear here. The explanation of P. for 
‘Bokkala’ (a sthaya-name) seems to be approximate to that for ‘Hrasva’ 
found in S.R. 

F 4 T 4 : WfTflfl iTFnt 4)44FI I fa 4«fa II (S.S. Sara II 120) 

27. Sithilagadha. 

Frra? 4 §) 4 : ft4ft44 it: ftiet F4T4t nrflsfl) fafaFnfsins: 1 (s.s. m 252) 

4,44 4T54T F4TF4I Ftfa4F4F4cl44 I 

Tl^lisfafa s)44 4)ffFier>r4)f4?: II (S.S. Sara II ) 
That which has both Sithilata (slackness) and Gadhata or Sabalata 
(force). 

28. Dirgha. S. reads ‘D/'pta’, ‘Dirgha’ is the opposite of ‘Hrasva’ 
and stands for length of duration. 

5)<rf Rrft ^F4f4Fra»T: F4I4 I (S.S. Ill 252) 

29. Asddharana. 

FJTF. gFTFtS'TTT I 

IT: 4F4f4F4 FI44I FftsFri^TFOT 3^ II (S.R. Ill 173,74) 

iTfiJ TF4f444 3F4F4 5IF4444 41X04444 41 g%4 44T, 5144: FI: I 

g*4F:, ?T4F4Ftfa") 4T, 4 3 FI TUT 5 OTUT Ff)sm4R<4: II ( s ) 

That which cannot be rendered by all musicians i.e. uncommon. 

30. Sddharana (common). 

Ff55l) 4F3 Fl44t4Fft FII4TF®r: F44: I (S.R. Ill 174) 

31. Niradhara. 

3 4§i4lfe 4 : FTfaT^ijlfa I 

344 O Ft fffFI4R: I (S-R- iu 175) 
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Th« ™» » £ «» »px£ urns, a« » h « 

can be conceived as the last p does not require any other phrase 

fo b r 0 it?co e mpIelTsr P h e as given a similar interpretation for 'Vidarl' (a 


sthaya name). ^ ^ 

^ =rt~m<r«r: a wfr " ( ss - Sara 63 > 64 > 


32. Dushkarabhasa, 

gc+Ow i iti^naia i (s.r. iii 175, 76) 

Artificial rendering of a piece so as to give it an air of being very 
difficult. 


33. Misra (Mixed). 

, ftpsTtnfrjpsT?) aa: i ( S - R - m 176 ^ 

This includes all mixed varieties and the fifteen Gamaka-s have also 
been used in making the mixed varieties. S.R. mentions 36 varieties of 
‘Misra Sthaya' just byway of illustration and says that infinite varieties can 
be conceived in this category. Saiigitaraja mentions 66 varieties further 
sub-divided as follows according to the number of varieties mixed into 
one. Dviyogaja 29 -f Triyogaja 16 + Chaturyogaja 10 + Panchayogaja 
5+Shatsarhyogaja 6=66. 

[ concluded. ] 
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SYMPOSIUM 

concluding remarks 

MUSIC EDUCATION 

Jaicleva Singh 

A Symposium on Music Education was held at Jaipur in October, 
1964 under the auspices of the Gandharva Mahamaijda^ published 
dozen papers were read. Summaries of these papers ha P 

in the “Indian Music Journal”. 

Dr. Chaitanya Deva has written an introduction to these papers. He 
says that emotional training has been completely neglected m educatio 
Mere intellectual training without emotional training leads to neu ”> sl s- 
Music is the best means for emotional training. A Pulsion ™ st . there- 
fore. be made for education in music. Music can and should be taught to 
all children, particularly in the nursery and primary classes. What is 
needed is not a professional or semi-professional training, but a musica 
atmosphere that will provide to the children an outlet for the expression ot 
their feelings. It may not be possible for every child to sing a note 
correctly, but surely every child can follow rhythm, and this in itself will 
go a long way in enabling him to give a healthy expression to his feelings. 
The purpose of education in music is to make children sensitive to rhythm 
and melody. Folk music can easily be utilized for this purpose. Dr. Deva 
recommends various techniques like the eurhythmies of Jaques-Dolcroze, 
the Martenot method, the Orff-Bergese method, the Ward method, etc., 
which exploit the natural tempo and rhythm of the child for teaching music. 

Specialized training in music may be given to the students in the 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. Students for specialized training should 
be admitted only after a proper aptitude and intelligence test. The Seashore 
test or the Kwalwasser test would be helpful for this purpose. For specia- 
lized training. Dr. Deva recommends the following procedure. 

(i) Highly individual attention to a student. 

(ii) Intensive voice training. 

(iii) Proper balance between practice and theory. 

(iv) Only a few select raga-s and tala-s should be taught, but intensive 
training should be given in these. 

Dr. Deva’s Introduction is followed by a number of papers. Shri 
Vissa Appa Rao gives a detailed and interestiag account of the Gurukul 
system of teaching music. He takes for his illustration Vizianagaram and 

•A few of them, besides others that were new. —Ed. 
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Pithapuram Gurukula-s. An intensive training in svara-jiiana, rdgam, tanam, 
and pallavi were given in these Gurukula-s. Raja Vijaya Ram Gajapati 
of Vizianagaram married a North Indian Rajput princess. This resulted in 
the introduction of Hindustani music into the Vizianagaram Darbdr. 

Shri Appa Rao feels that it would not be possible to carry on the 
Gurukul system in modern conditions. We should, therefore, start teaching 
music in the schools and colleges. It should be made compulsory at least 
in all girls’ schools. The aim in the schools in the primary stage should 
be to inculcate among the pupils svarajnana , talajndna, and sahitya-jhana. 
In the secondary stage, more difficult songs with more advanced theory 
should be included. At the collegiate stage, talented students should be 
selected to join such colleges as teach only music. Specialized training in 
music should begin at this stage. 

Music teachers should be carefully selected and given training in 
Training Colleges for Music. A music teacher must be better equipped 
than the Vidvan who gives performances. Those who want to become per- 
formers should be given scholarships and should be attached to Vidvan-s. 
It is only after an intensive practice under the guidance of a Vidvan for at 
least two years that one can become a good performer. 

Research in acoustics should be carried on in the colleges if music 
is to advance further. For this purpose, there should be a separate labora- 
tory with a trained musician who should also be an advanced student of 
Physics. 

Shri Vinaya Chandra Moudgalya writes on the role of SangTl Vidyd- 
laya-s. He rightly says that Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar and Pt. V. N. 
Bhatkhande have been the pioneers in this system of music education. 
The Vidydlaya-s should have the following aims in view. 

1. Music should be considered as a part of full-fledged development 
of personality. 

2. The Vidydlaya-s should select talented students who might grow 
up as performers. 

3. Research in these Vidydlaya-s should be carried on in the aesthetic 
values of Music. 

Though the Vidydlaya-s cannot produce great performers, they have 
succeeded in producing good listeners, connoisseurs and critics. Classical 
musicians who were hooted down at first are given patient hearing now-a- 
days. This is largely due to the training in music given by the Vidydlaya-s. 

The Vidydlaya-s should admit only a limited number of students in 
the various classes. In the elementary classes, there should not be more 
than twelve students, and in the advanced classes not more than six. No 
subject demands so much individual attention as Music. Therefore the 
number of students in each class should be limited. 

After students have received general education in music, a selection 
should be made in the advanced course for particular forms of gdyaki 
(styles of singing), such as Dhruvapada, Khydl or ThumarT. 
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The Vidydlayas should make full use of modem scientific equipments, 
e.g., tape-recorder, metronome, etc. 

’ There should be a well-planned system of teaching in the Vidydlayas. 

Shri V.V. Sadagopan writes on ‘Music Education in Universities’. 

,, • wt, „ .Hence and an art. Shri Sadagopan maintains that 

Music is both a nc better equipment, library, labora- 

>t « the university al Provide full scope for both the aspects of music. In 
atmosphere of P the universities, critical faculty and artistic expres- 
sion can best be developed among the students. 

The Svllabus of music education in the universities should be care- 
fully prepared so that music might be studied from various points of view 
-technical, historical, aesthetical, psycho-acoustical and sociological, and 
research should be carried on in all these aspects of music. 

Music should be taught as an art, not as a craft. Technique should 

be treated only as a means, not as an end in itself. In teaching music, 

full advantage should be taken of modern scientific equipment like the 
gramophone, the radio and the tape-recorder. 

While liberal education in music should be imparted to all at the 

earlier stage, those who want to offer music as an optional subject in the 

universities should be admitted only after an aptitude and voice test. 

An old paper of Dr. S.N. Ratanjankar has also been included in the 
series of papers for the Symposium. In this paper, Dr. Ratanjankar gives 
a very clear picture of the working of the old Gurukul and the modem 
music institutions. While the Gurukul system had certain good features, it 
had its shortcomings also. There was no set course ; there was no systematic 
training, and anything like analysis of songs or gat-s into notation was 
entirely unknown. The modern system, in spite of its obvious drawbacks, 
has certain advantages inasmuchas there is a set course, systematic training, 
and helpful notation of songs. One great evil of the modem system is that 
the student depends too much on text-book and loses sight of the necessity 
of constant and regular practice. An institution w ith a hostel attached to 
it will combine the good points of both the traditional and the modern 
systems. In the institution, the students will have the advantage of the 
modern method of teaching; in the hostel they will have the advantage of 
the traditional guidance of the Guru. 

Shri P. Sambamoorthy has written an informative paper on ‘Music 
m Secondary Schools'. He says that the aim of teaching music should be 
moulding character, arousing a sense of beauty in the pupil, and inculcating 
L ™l ' P lne - M r us, ?. should ^ taught in all the schools. If it cannot 

L should be provided for the su,dy of music 

method of "ipi'rh'n 630 ' 1 ^ ■ shoidd receive comprehensive training in the 
method of teaching music. A few selected ‘class-worthy’ South Indian 
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songs should be taught in the North, and similarly a few ‘class-worthy’ 
North Indian songs should be taught in the South. This will promote an 
all-India consciousness and will help bring about national integration. 

The music teacher should receive a thorough training in the organisa- 
tion of concert pageants, music exhibitions, festivals of great composers, 
inter-class and inter-school competitions, choirs and orchestras, and group 
musical activities. 

^ The States should create posts like Director of Musical Education, 

Music Consultants and Inspectors of Music for co-ordinating musical activi- 
ties, and for improvement of the standard of musical education. 

Shri R. Srinivasan in his paper pleads for education in music, which 
is most helpful in the training of emotions. 

In a paper, entitled “Music for All”, Shri V.V. Sadagopan maintains 
that music should be taught to students at all the stages of education. In 
the Nursery schools, a variety of nursery rhymes in Indian languages and 
in Indian tunes should be taught to the children. Rhyme, rhythm and 
melody should continue to be used in the Primary Schools. In the Middle 
Schools, children should be taught to appreciate good music. In the Secon- 
dary Schools, music may be taught to talented pupils as an optional subject. 

CONCLUSION 

l Most of the writers of these papers are experienced teachers of music. 

I They have, therefore, exhaustively dealt with the various problems of music 

education. 

The main points that emerge from the various papers are the following : 

1 . The main purpose of teaching music in the schools, colleges, 
universities and Vidydlayas is an all-round development of the students, 
sublimation of their emotions, and fostering the ability of critical apprecia- 
tion of this art. In the nursery and primary schools, music should be made 
compulsory. While every student may not be able to sing accurately, he 
will, at least, develop a sense of rhythm and melody and this will go a long 
way in the sublimation of his emotions. Music may be taught as an optional 
subject in the secondary schools, colleges and the universities. The 
Vidydlayas can supplement the teaching imparted in the schools, colleges 
and the universities, and also provide an opportunity for learning music to 
those who do not have any facility of learning it in their schools and 

▼ colleges. Music is to be taught in these institutions as a part of general 

culture. Students should be admitted to the music course in the secondary 
schools and colleges or universities only after an aptitude test. 

2. In the universities and big music institutions, ample facility should 
be provided for research work in acoustics, aesthetics and psychology of 
music. Full use should be made of modem equipment like the gramophone 
records, the tape-recorder, etc. Ample provision should also be made for 
voice culture. 
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, 1 oficr eeneral education in music, want to become 

3. Those who, after gene , a£ }mitted to a three-year course 

performers or adopt it as a ^er ouljlostel at(ached to it They should 

SSi“.„”S^ ° f b0 '" ,ht 

Curukul and the modem system of education. 

, hfino n nerformer may also be put under the 

A pupil who i aims a c g P nning an institution but who is 

guidance of an for intensive training. The pupil 
r, P pTli. P». of his scholarship as fee <0 such an individual 

, ‘ ’Lsr'ih'orr -.s is soil's 

hfe mTS As our entire literature on music is in Sanskrit, a working 
knowkdgc of Sanskrit should be made compulsory for those who want to 
s ecmhze in music or want to carry on research in this art. For research, 
a knowledge of the physics of sound is highly desirable. 

5. Concert pageants, music exhibitions, festivals of music composers 
and competitions in music should be organised. 

6 Group-singing and orchestration have been sadly neglected in 
Indian Music. A training in these should be given to the students by the 
Schools, Colleges and the Vidyalaya-s. Such a kind of training is possible 
only in an institution where there is scope for the selection of different 
kinds of voices. We have to evolve choral and orchestral music of our 
own. Dhruvapada , Dhamdr , Kriti and national and folk songs may be 
tried for group-singing. Well-set sargam-s, layakdri, and short dldpa-s 
may be tried in the group-singing of Dhruvapada, Dliamar and Kriti. Echo 
effect may also be introduced profitably. For orchestration, we may use 
one to three dozen instruments. Side by side with Indian instruments, an 
instrument like the violin and cello may also be utilized in the orchestra. 
The pieces for the orchestra should be carefully composed and reduced to 
notation beforehand, and this composition should be before each player 
so that he may be able to play at sight. An able composer-cum-conductor 
should be employed by the colleges, the universities, and the Vidyalaya-s. 

7. At present there is hardly any Training College for music worth 
the name. This is a very sorry state of affairs. There should be at least 
two to three training colleges in both the North and the South. Subjects 
hke Psychology, Aesthetics and History of Music should be taught in those 
Colleges, and intensive training should be given to the would-be teachers in 
the art of teaching music. 

8. Music Inspectors should be appointed by the various States who 
should inspect the teaching of music in the various schools and colleges, 

i a , se . ab ° ut matters pertaining to the teaching of music, inspect 
°,°! s a PPjy ,n l? jor recognition in music teaching and should lay down 
"T 5 , 01 sla *^> equipment, museum, library, class rooms, etc. 

They should see whether these conditions have been fulfilled. 

earh I,',.. 8 !? 0 u" 1 !'?* ,!° r hi S her 'taming in music should be offered by 
at the High School Exa m ^nation! PUP " S S,anding 0rder ° f me,it mUSiC 
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music for entertainment 


A WESTERNER LOOKS AT THE 
>■ INDIAN CONCERT 

Jerry Cohn 

In referring to “Indian music’’ in this 
paper I mean “North Indian music." 

To a Westerner the word “concert” usually brings with it an image 
of a conductor and orchestra straining to interpret a composition of a 
master composer which, incidentally, the audience has probably heard 
many times before. The members of the audience, nevertheless, listen, or 
at least sit and stare, in silence. At the very end they clap politely for a 
minute or so (and, unless the interpretation is exceptionally good, they do 
so mostly from a sense of duty). Most members of the audience listen 
with their private feelings, that is, egotistically, and let the music put them 
into a hypnotic state ; very few listen with their minds as well as their hearts. 

To an Indian the word “concert” might bring to mind, r not a conduc- 
V tor and hundred-piece orchestra, but a group of three or four performers 

improvising on the melody of a raga and the rhythmic pattern of a tala. 
There are no compositions and consequently no masterpieces in North 
Indian Music. There are no great composers ; only great performers. 
Though raga and tala arc in a sense partial compositions, everything depends 
on the technical training and aesthetic sense of the performer ; that is, his 
knowledge of improvisation within raga and tala, and his talent. There is 
little thought in the mind of the Indian listener of contemplating eternal or 
static perfection, as there very well might be in the mind of a westerner 
listening to, say, Bcethovan’s Fifth Symphony. There is no doubt as to 
“what he really meant” because there is no interpreter to mistake the 
composer’s intention. An Indian musician's performance is, therefore, not 
a strain to retell but rather an attempt to express feelings at a given moment 
which are expressible within the systematic rules of a particular raga and 
tala. The composer and performer arc one in Indian music, or in other 
words, the audience finds itself in direct confrontation with an artist in the 
^ heat of creation. 

Consequently the Indian audience has different attitudes towards 
listening than docs the western audience. Indians listen intensely and 
analytically much as jazz audiences do in the United States. Many keep 
time during the performance by clapping their palms on their knees and 
making gestures as the performer reaches Sam (the first beat of the tala 
or rhythmic cycle). When they listen they listen intensely— but when they 
' get bored they talk or look around, or even leave their seat in the middle 
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of a performance, go out for tea , and return. Whcn lnd^ans nsten they 
listen intensely and when they don't they become naturally casual. 

The behaviour of an Indian audience at a S 

compared to that of an audience at a sports “By performing 

delight the audience encourages the performers wh £ c V ? passages 
(every performance has a certain amount of show off or acr “ b l ‘ IC ^ ^^ 
which are followed by bursts of applause or other stgns of appreciation, 
such as wagging the head, sighing, etc.). There will be no burst of applause 
at the end' of a performance because there will have been many signs 
approval during the performance. 

The artistic success of an Indian concert therefore depends in part on 
the aesthetic level of the audience. Usually the finest performances are 
given in a situation where there is a small group of demonstrative and highly 
cultured listeners. In the larger concerts the audience will often encourage 
obvious acrobatics without emotional depth. While the western audience 
tends towards over-romanticism the Indian audience tends towards over- 
intellectualism. Western audiences are respectful and detatched to the 
point of being stuffy while Indian audiences in encouraging pyrotechnics 
are often too playful. 

Concerts in India are of two broad types, with extremes from the 
intimate private music parties to which one must be invited to large 
unwieldy gatherings called music conferences. A major problem with music 
conferences — crowded tentsful with peanut and tea vendors adding to the 
circus atmosphere — is the quality of sound, resulting from the almost invari- 
ble use of outmoded loudspeaker equipment. It is improbable that even 
Indians, with their tradition of despising pure sensuality of sound, can 
properly appreciate their music via those ear-cracking, snarling monstrosities. 

The smaller concerts are immensely more gratifying in the way of 
sound and comfort but even more in the way of close audience-to-performcr 
contact. And usually the best performances are given at small gatherings. 

Indian concerts last from three hours to all night, but more frustrating 
to the impatient westerner is the fact that individual pieces are much longer 
on the average than western ones (about an hour long) and they seem even 
longer because of the limited tonal possibilites of a small ensemble, the 
slow (gradual) development of musical ideas, and drones continually 
sounding in the background. 

The western idea of a concert is allied with western ideas of “enter- 
tainment . The presentation should be slick or dramatically smooth. The 

curtain should rise and the orchestra should begin to play. Also, the con- 
cert should begin on time. At an Indian concert irritations can beset a 
westerner and interfere with open-mindedness about the musical part of the 
programme. After all, if the performer comes a half hour late and takes 
an hour to tune his instrument why should we expect him to be a brilliantly 
discip fined artist (once he “gets going” after an hour or so) ? These a e 
pitfalls of thinking that a westerner must avoid if he is to appreciate an 
Indian concert. |UI 
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music for entertainment 

THE MUSICIAN’S DILEMMA 

N. V. Patwardlian 


Music is such a sublime fine art that it is not merely an instrument 
of entertainment but a means to achieve self-realization. It is spiritual in 
its essence and, therefore, every musician should have great devotion for 
this sublime art. It is not merely his profession. It becomes a part of 
his own life. And hence no real artist would like to twist it to suit the 
whims of wayward listeners. 

Herein arises the problem which the classical musician has to face 
today. If he wants to be popular, he has to mould his art to suit the 
demands of the common man who may not always be artistically sensible. 
This may mean a lowering of the standard of his art. And if, on the other 
hand, the artist wants to maintain the purity and sublimity of his art he is 
likely to lose popularity. 

This dilemma has become more pronounced in modern times because 
the musician has to depend for his livelihood solely on the concerts he has 
to give before mixed audiences — the sensible and the insensible. The ruling 
princes who used to give their patronage to musicians were usually quite 
interested in the art and they knew how to appeciate and reward it. Some 
of the princes were themselves good musicians ; so the danger of lowering 
the standards of the art in order to please them was not as obvious as it 
is in modern times. 

In olden days the aim of this fine art was not to please any particular 
individual. It was regarded as a means of spiritual attainment. Music was 
Ndddpdsand, and singing the glory of the Almighty was its main purpose. 
In music one forgot everything, even one’s own self, and it was meditation. 

In the atmosphere of the courts music lost much of its spiritual value 
and became an instrument of entertainment and sensual pleasure. Praise 
of the princes who gave patronage dominated the text of the songs, which 
had formerly been devotional in character. Dancing girls came in the field 
and the whole outlook changed considerably. The change was so evident 
that gradually music began to lose all its prestige and glory and was looked 
down upon by the society. 

With the untiring efforts of the great savants of Hindustani Music- 
Late Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar and Late Pt. Vishnu Narayan Bhat- 
khande, music has now regained its social status and has once again become 
an essential part of our cultural activities. No musician can ever forget 
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_ . . --tifrc who have arised the status of 

the great contribution of the two masters who 

music to considerable heights. 

. rircumstances and the democratic set-up. 

However, owing to change c rcu ^ common people. Hence the 

musicians have to de P el ?^. increaS ed doubly. They have to create 

responsibility of the musicians < Vishnu Digambarjl used to say. 

good listeners ‘Kansln-s . as La ■ • ud j ences who can listen to 
This would enable them o '£ Realize this and adjust to 

serious music with interest. M appr eciatWe audience, no musician 

!*» 

care to educate some of the uninitiated people. 


Classical music has become somewhat unattractive because of the fact 
a^extent'tha^^he^es^he^^p^th^ Sm^^rompletelj^eglectLll'^wn the 

;rreafa P esthetrc la.ues g are totally forgotten. A i beautiful girl if she mic 
good ornaments and clothes, looks prettier no doubt. But it is not meie 
ornaments and clothes that make her beautiful. They only adorn the 
beauty which is inherent ; technical ornamentation in music has the same 
significance. It should not overpower the emotional content of music. It 
the real essence of music is properly adorned by technical expression it is 
bound to attract even the uninitiated listeners. 


The other point which the musicians have to keep in view is the 
significance of the text. Literary' content is not the primary concern of 
music, which tries to express through the medium of srara. But if the 
literary expression and suitable note-patterns are blended in a harmonious 
mannerthe emotional appeal will naturally be enhanced. Music in its abso- 
lute form should express itself without the aid of the literary content but if 
uninitiated listeners are also to be attracted, a suitable text matters very 
much. Though secondary, the literary aspect has its importance in music 
and, if it is properly attended to, listeners will be easily attracted towards it. 
Absolute form of music without the aid of words is expressed in the form of 
instrumental music, and vocal music utilizes both words and notepatterns 
in such a way that their harmonious blending creates the desired effect. 


Keeping in view the entertainment value of music it has therefore to 
be moulded, without lowering the standard of classical music, in such a 
way that listeners will be attracted towards it. This is the demand of the 
present times, and musicians have to face this boldly. Their responsibility 
is not only for regular practice but also for propagation among listeners 
so that the latter become capable of appreciating the real value of music. 

The musician s dilemma can be solved only by creating taste for good 
music in the listeners. If, for achieving this, the musician moulds his art 
to suit the demands of the average listener, he should be excused. Care 
should, however, be taken to see that these changes are only means to reach 

c- n°? ‘ ,, They are , not t0 *’ e ends ‘ n themselves. And I am sure the real 
Sadhak will never take them so. 
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music for entertainment 

THE LISTENER’S ANGLE 

Jiwan Lull Mattoo 


Even an appreciative and critical listener of Hindustani classical 
music often returns from a concert of classical music overcome by a feeling 
of disappointment and pessimism. He cannot help recalling to himself the 
artistic heights achieved by masters in the past, whose haunting melodies 
and cadences still linger in his ears. He compares the aesthetic delight he 
derives from the performances of the Kliyal singers of the present generation 
with the ecstacy he used to experience when he listened to the exuberance 
of the departed masters, and a feeling of frustration weighs on his mind. 

On the other hand, a young listener or a modern critic who had no 
occasion to listen to talented, skilful and highly imaginative Kliyal singers 
of the begiiiing of the 20th century, has heard hardly anything of grandeur 
to compare with. But he is quite capable of discerning whether the performer 
has accepted the law and order of the chosen theme, as also its limitations, 
and interpreted those laws in beautiful ways by a sonorous and cultured 
voice. Also whether the performer has succeeded in making music a 
vehicle of emotional appeal. The lay listeners who form a major part of 
the audience in open concerts of classical music may sparingly appreciate 
the present-day Kliyal singing and generally call it noisy vocal gymnastics. 

The significant issue is to search for the causes giving rise to the feel- 
ing of discontent with Kliyal singing and ascertain how far it is justified. 
The summum bonum of classical music is the experience of aesthetic delight, 
purification of the emotions and elevation of the human soul to higher 
planes of reality. Let us now analyse what we do not like in vocal classical 
music performances and particularly in Khyal singing. This is not perhaps 
very difficult to trace ; only it needs a sober and dispassionate survey of 
what we listen to in open musical concerts or private Mahfil-s. 

As one listens to a Khyal , he first tries to follow the words or text of 
the song. If the poetry is beautiful and understandable he enjoys it and, 
in case the singer has a defective pronunciation or bad enunciation on 
account of which the listener has to guess the words, or if text of the song 
is wrongly worded, the listener naturally feels disappointed for being depri- 
ved of the poetic theme and the aesthetic part of it. If the voice of the 
singer is not melodious and sustained or, unfortunately, if he sings out of 
tune, the listener immediately begins to feel uncomfortable and tries to 
avoid disgusting listening by talking to others sitting nearby or walking out 
of the concert hall or Mahfil , as the case may be. 
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i chakine of hands and head make the perfor- 

Facial contortions and shaKin= , « when they wlt ness such unna- 
mance incongruous. Sometimes y t0 lauah and even make faces. Then 
tural and absurd movements, be m e f g sudden slowing down or as 

a sort of discontinuity, either in w ‘ is sometimes visible in the 

an abrupt rise in the laya or in # the mind Q f the lay listener, who 
singing, creating unpleasant feei ng fecls disturbed. Again, faulty 

cannot explain it properly but an u f els , ike going in a car with 

5K XT. SA KSit - ■ 

Sometimes o storm “I 'nCMsmt^ ‘“I^^VerviTig tiiroat, assumes the 
again and getting out of tun P * ’ • s the performer seems to be 

shape of crude acrobatic feats. J d per fect in hya and 

a perfect grammarian “J j® co lourless and indifferent. These 

Tala, but his rendering and P obviously made Khyal singing 

could be the few reaso"* w£ ^ ts h “h ich ° should be removed. There is 

™Sg £ S3 peSmlst'l'e'^m « So.utioos are being ottered. 

If a singer becomes careful to pronounce the words of the text _ of 1 the 
song correctly gives a little attention to see that the song selected by him 
s no^wongW worded, he can surely create more interest in his perfor- 
mance with the help of the poetic theme. We cannot, however, forget that 
iTie'poct'ry has a second place in the consideration of the aesthetic of music 
as a*pure art. In fact poetry can be of great help to establish the mood 
of a particular raga. Since a raga is cast in one mood throughout, only 
songs of which the poetic theme agrees with the mood of the raga are 
eligible for being sung in that raga and not otherwise, although they may 
be the best andalluring examples of the poetic art. _ Also a singer must 
understand the meaning of the B6l-s or text of a Khyal and should be able 
to comprehend their inner Bhava so that he can adequately reflect the same 
in his music. 

Training in voice culture would automatically bring about the correct 
intonation of notes and develop the capacity for sustaining the breath 
long enough to avoid jerks and impacts in voice production. Moreover, 
the facial contortions and shaking of hands and head are unnecessary man- 
nerisms taken from the Ustad. The progression of Khyal has some well re- 
cognized principles to guide it. The correct process can be easily acquired 
by correct Talim and perhaps more by one’s own commonsense. 

“Too much of everything is bad,” is a commonly known phrase and, 
therefore, an incessant shower of fast tdna-s can hardly be acceptable to 
any human ear. Their repetition automatically tires out the throat, which 
in the tara-saplaka begins to fail and get out of tune. The natural conti- 
nuity in presentation of the melody also suffers, and the poetic theme goes 
underground. Such abnormal singing is always directed to the head and 
not to the heart and the performer should be able to realize its reactions. 

Thus the singer should be able to combine tradition with imagination, 
technique with grace, and classicality with popular appeal. He is not 
expected to stoop down to the level of the lay listeners. His primary duty 
is to lift them up to his level and thus serve the cause of Sahgit. 
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LET’S FACE FACTS 

R. Srinivasan 


Recently I happened to hear a short music item, of about an hour, 
as part of a conference. The singer, a young lady, did well. I learnt that 
she had just then come out succssful in a public examination in music and 
this was her first performance. Considering all this I should say she did 
remarkably well. But at the same time I felt that the effect could have 
been much better. It was not difficult to discover the causes that, led to 
this lack of effect. 


THE CLIMATE 

I find that generally young singers suffer from some kind of a complex 
for which perhaps they are not solely responsible; they imbibe certain wrong 
ideas about music and its purpose from pseudo-critics who, posing them- 
selves as connoisseurs, freely distribute predigested pills of music criticism. 
Some popular journals also contribute their share in this direction. 

Generally in any branch of human knowledge it is admitted that only 
the experts can give proper advice. But alas 1 In music anybody considers 
himself competent to sit in judgment over even acknowledged experts and 
freely pronounce •‘judgments” and even offer advice to them ! Especially 
when some of these seff-constituted opinion-manufacturers happen to be 
influential in other ways, one can imagine what the result will be Some 
journal takes it into its head to support a particular artist and shower 
encomiums on his (or her) style of singing and most of the readers of that 
journal swallow what is said as gospel truth, under the universal law of 
mental inertia. Similarly some influential person chooses to lend his weight 
to a particular brand of singing (for reasons best known to him) and he 
result is that it becomes the “fashion” to praise that group of artists to the 
skies. These are matters of everyday occurrence, especially in big cities. 

So also, some musicians who arc not able to produce an impression 
bv singing in an artistic style take refuge under other manoeuvres to ' hood- 
wink fie lay listeners, who are for the moment dazzled and carried away 
bv t h e st range vocal acrobatics indulged in by such musicians , the jungle 
and iumble of highpitchcd shouting and svara jargon and loud thundering 
nf the accompaniments throw them into a state ot extreme wonder ! The 
combined results of all this are now very much in evidence, especially in 
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the case of beginners who are naturally anxious to show themsclve off some- 
how or other. 

ESCAPIST 

Let me refer to one or two of these results. I started by referring to 
a young lady singer who was giving her maiden performance. In the 
period of one hour allotted to her, she sang live or six kriti-s and wound 
up with a few catchy popular national songs. Would you believe it, for 
every one of the kriti-s she started singing svara-s ! The idea that she can 
show her expertness only by singing svara-s has somehow come to possess 
her. When we hear some radio items we find that some veritable tyros 
who are 'not able to handle even common raga-s like T6di, Sahkard- 
bharanam, Bhairavi and Kalyani rush to svara-s display as an easy way of 
escape. This is because a good musical sense is necessary for singing even 
such common raga-s with their correet bhava, while it is comparatively easy 
to indulge in a jumble of svara-s in a mechanical, pre-determined mould. 

Now a word about singing svara. If the queston is asked, “Is svara- 
singing an essential item in music recitals ?”, the answer will have to be 
“Yes” and “No". Let us for a moment look at the matter historically. 
Srara-singing for kriti-s is evidently a matter of later growth. In the olden 
times, especially before the time of Tyagaraja, the main items of music 
performances used to be Riga and Pallavi in which the musician’s creative 
faculty was given full play, and Neraval and .vrara-singing were the do- 
minant features. Perhaps the artist would also sing some devotional pieces 
from Gita-Govinda and Kpishna-lild-tarahgim and finish by singing a verse or 
two in ruga-maid. Kriti-s, as we understand them now, were not much in 
evidence. After Tyagaraja and his compeers flooded the music world with 
their wonder! ul kriti-s of exquisite beauty and dazzling charm and heart- 
melting Maw, these compositions and other similar pieces came to occupy 
a prominent place in concerts. But even then the idea of singing Kalpana- 
h,° r in , K rlt K S Was n ? 1 much in vo e ue - Only latterly this xvma-singing 

business has become almost an obsession. singing 

WANTED : BALANCE 

the (Mef phrases, ^Tna^Tt ?- the , SOn ? bci "S ^ in place of 
sahitya and few u ^bies are used as 

Our music as performed falls under two ‘h 'a* 1 W ^ at called akaram. 
sahitya and that which is indent h ^ r b * ads : that which goes with 
extent pallavi, neraval and xwrSfne f g -“J° pan ? and t0 some 

tion. In kriti-s, however the sahbvnh? not . need sahitya for their exposi- 
beauty of a kriti consists ’in the ha fin h S 30 lm P ortant P'ace. In fact the 
bhava and sdhityabhdva l n he kriti 1 presentatlon of 'dgabhava, laya- 
of these helps to make the total Ms torn great masters ««h 
here referring to instrumen,a m i c l, i° f piece ' U a ™ not 
Anything which tends to take awav J 16 Sahl,ya has no Place), 

avoided. Neraval and svarTsinZl havT .1 ^ ° f 3 kri,i should be 

But what now happens is that nlmni. the, f le S'‘unate place in Pallavi. 
sort of a miniature /X/, wi tll <hTr ‘ K‘ l is converted into some 
a formal, lean, famished affair in a concert^ ^ Pal,a ' >l P ro P cr becomes 
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Pallavi ? y OccalfoLf vwra-smgtig 1 fondle sateVf refief ^ l0n?S ‘° ll ‘ C 

produce malSetic til fa h f ° r ^ 
hfe is so independent ofivaro-names* fhaf'tn y ‘ SOme bhdva ^ whose 

/ 

WANTED : TASTE 

taste ° n tL 0t e h h er n0tlC r ea - bIe fe \ ture is that y° un g artistes do not show much 
taste in the choice of raga-s they take for aldpana. Somehow or other it 

tlf efahn ^ s ° rae ra S a ‘ s are ric h, full and elastic and they lend themselves 
to elaboiation for hours without any repetition and without tiring informed 
listeners ; there are others whose aesthetic potentialities are limited and 
they do not lend themselves for such long elaboration. There are still some 

“times’^ h Tt h are | VC H P fi 0r and b f ren as r “8 a ' s: at best th ey may be called 
and ■ H 11 f y J he ® rs . t S lasses that are generally taken for aldpana, 
and usually for elaborate aldpana only the first group is considered. It often 
happens now-a-days that beginners begin to sing the last class of raga-s 
with thCfe 15 "° rak "’ and becomes a jumble of svara-s 

. _ Another defect noticeable now-a-days is that people lower their 

i adharasrutt inordinately, so that they may indulge in the circus feat of 

shouting in the higher octave and winning “applause” of the circus-loving 
hearers. Some Vidvan-s, due to some physical difficulties, started lowering 
their pitch ; other people followed ; now it has become almost a fashion ; so 
much so that even some who have good voice with a wide range lower their 
sruti unreasonably, probably in the belief that if they sing to their natural 
higher pitch they would not be considered “good Vidvan-s"! And the 
mike comes in as a handy aid to encourage this step in the wrong 
direction. ° 

One other feature of modern concerts is the absence of those big, 
long and majestic kpiti-s which the Vidvan-s of the older generation used to 
delight in singing in musical concerts to the joy of the listeners. Perhaps 
people have no patience to hear or sing such slow tempo pieces ! This is 
age of the rush, hurry and excitement, and this is seen in music also ! 

. , RECONSTRUCTION 

I believe it was Edward Carpenter who remarked : “to be artistic they 
must excite emotion. People sometimes ask what is the meaning of such 
and such a work ; meaning be hanged !” Music being the highest of all 
arts must be related to emotion. To be true music, it must appeal “to the 
animal, the child and the serpent”. And, of course, it must appeal to the 
most cultured and advanced human being. But do the performances of the 
kind we now have in South India discharge this function ? For a musical 
performance I consider the following to be essential considerations : 
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.. The singer must hav e a and sure a.. wi|. agrei, 

with me there. A bad or hoa f* tJia( some 0 f our singers have not got 
music. But is it not our experien ‘ nerve and musc | c 0 f 

a good voice? Do we not they consider to be 

t‘ r ^ adduce 'his' ‘voice before he can sing and he must be able to sing 
naturally without undue strain. 

, The place of accompaniments in our performances is a point 
which deserves very serious consideration. I am afraid they are usurping 
a position which they were never intended to occupy. The fundamental 
characteristic of the Indian system of music which contrasts it with other 
systems is its delicate subtlety, if I may so put it. as contrasted with the 
strength, harmony and massiveness of some other systems. There is only 
one sln»er or one player who is the dominant figure and the other instru- 
ments are only accompaniments ; they have only a secondary place ; they 
merely follow and hang on what the central figures do. But what happens 
now in our performances is well known. At times the singer is ignored. 
While he is singing, some of the accompanying instrumentalists merely 
mark time and wait for an opportunity to show off their own individual 
merits. In a performance of three hours it is usual for half the time to be 
taken away for the showing off of the accompaniments. A drum or a 
g/ia/am or a Jew’s harp can at best only help the rhythm. When they are 
allowed to stand by themselves, then they cease to be accompaniments, 
and it is not music that we get but an arithmetical jugglery, and the so- 
called experts indulge in what they call separate display ( Tanidvartanam ) 
for as long as even half an hour and revel in all kinds of fantastic and, at 
times, unrhythmical combinations of ‘Tacchom’ and ’Tadhinginatom’. 
When people appreciate such displays it is not through their emotional 
nature or for their aesthetic worth, but for the player’s cleverness in arith- 
metical combinations and good memory. In the light of Edward Car- 
penter's test, alluded to above, such displays are unaesthetic. I strongly 
lecl that in this matter things may be and ought to be different from what 
they are at present. Incidentally I may mention that I very well recognise 
the value of such time-instruments in dance. 

3. Art must be set in artistic background. In general, a singer with 
one who" 1 ^ fa l e r IS r m0 a e fit D t0 dischar 8 e his or her function as a singer than 
facial contort inn« aC T d 'ti But ’ 3t any rate ’ °? e need not create ugliness by 
advantage because h ^ respecl our lad y s >ngers in general are at a great 
uglme s Ruthe & \ C ™ perament . and lining they instinctively avoid 
importance The da L JT* g ' ve t0 the P«*nners is a matter of 
the background properly "“’r* artist ! call .y set up t 

rsst te “bf * ^ 

»«" *• * Proper sluing b “ » h “ 

‘ T ’“ »? 
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present an elaborate _ system of Raga formation there is scope for the 
formation of new raga-s as well. As human society evolves and its 
(unctions become complex, the emotional expressions also become 
evolved and require newer musical forms. Such a thing was attempted in 
t i e case of Katancikutuhalam by the late Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar. 
Muttui Bhagavatar has given us some new raga-s as well. In the North 
Indian system they recognise four-note melodies as independent raga-s. 
Something like that is also possible in the Karnatak system. 

In the usual Rdgavistdra it is desirable to avoid harsh sounds like 
TOranana , mellifluous sounds like nam , tam, and so on, may not mar the 
beauty. Also in the combinations of notes which go to make the Vistura 
we may often come across misleading combinations. I mean those 
combinations which are technically and mechanically correct, but which 
do not bring out the aesthetic individuality of the Raga. There is some 
indefinable thing about a Raga which stamps its individuality, and only 
those combinations which bring that out should be used. The word Bhava 
describes the point in question. Very often, the bhava of a Raga is lost sight 
of in the craze for svara display. 

DIVERSIFICATION 

Again, I wonder why we should not have a large variety in the nature 
of our performances. Strictly speaking, there is prevalent in the South 
only one type of musical concert. There is the main singer or player and 
then we have the Kaiijira , the drum or the Ghatam and so on. The 
performance usually begins with a Varnatn and then a few Kirtana-s are sung, 
several of which become almost Pallavi-s in their elaboration. Then come 
the Raga Alapana and Pallavi and the performance usuallycloses with some 
Tiruppugal or Chindu or North Indian tunes. There is rarely much varia- 
tion in the general programme. But, I ask, why not have more varieties? 
The usual type of performances can be appreciated in full only by an 
expert. I doubt if there are five percent of the people in any audience 
who follow all the elaborate Svara gymnastics of the musicians. In most 
cases the majority in the audience are waiting eagerly for the last ten or 
fifteen minutes of the performance to hear Chindu, Tiruppugal and so on. 
That clearly shows that there is something wrong somewhere. The object 
of the musician should be not merely to win the appreciation of a few 
theorists but to appeal to the heart of every one in the audience. If the 
music is sweet and the programme properly adjusted, 1 believe it will be 
possible to keep any audience engaged for a couple of hours without much 
difficulty. The whole thing lies on the forethought one gives to drawing 
the programme. 

Performances may be of different kinds as follows : — 

(a) The usual orthodox performance lasting for about three to four 
hours. 

(b) We may have also short concerts lasting for about one and a 
half to two hours in which prominence is not given to Raga Alapana and 
Pallavi. A few typical Kirtana-s, short elaborations of a few raga-s and 
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some devotional songs (not very heavyintbeirconstructionlvvin produce 
better effect than the performance of the kind mentioned in ( ). 

(c) Then we may have concerts in which different artists take part, 
of course, in succession Each may give his very best for about ten to 
fifteen minutes. 


(d) Then we may have demonstration performances in which the 
singer or player explains beforehand what he sings or plays and points out 
the prominent features of what he is going to sing or play, so that even a 
lay man in the audience will be able to appreciate the music. The educa- 
tional value of such performances cannot be over-rated. 


When we come to the use of music in Kathakalakshepam-s and dramas 
there is much to be desired. Our Kathakalakshepam-s, whose primary 
object is to impart religious instruction with a musical background, are 
becoming rare. Very great care has to be exercised in choosing musical 
pieces for a Kalha. The music must fit the theme of the piece sung and 
the situation. 


On the stage music plays an important part. I am not one of those 
who believe that music should altogether be eschewed from the stage. 
Drama as distinguished from Opera was practically unknown to the Indian 
temperament. It is only in recent years that dramas without music have 
been attempted. This reaction against the use of music on the stage is a 
natural consequence of the way in which it had been inexcusably misused 
by the earlier theatres. As with all reactions, there is a tendency to overdo 
the reform. Music has a place on the stage and with care and discretion 
can be made to serve its purpose. As we know, there are some Rasa-s 
(characteristic emotions) which can best be expressed only in music, as for 
example, Santarasa and Bliaktirasa. 


Listening 

• „ , Tllere ls an art listening, which is least taught or studied Still it 
is not a rare or special privilege, but the natural inheritance of evervone 

nr ^ O H ar , en0U8l l 10 disti "£ uish one tune from anotheandwhenougho 


JIWAN LALL MATTOO 
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PATNAM SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR 

Compeer of Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar. he 
had a distinctive style of his own ; composer of 
high merit; a Lakshya- lakshana vidvan who 
has tamed his rather unresponsive voice into a 
a powerful medium of musical expression. 


BHASKAR RAO BAKHLE 


Distinguished musician, who learnt from 
masters of four different Gharanas and incor- 
porated in his art a rare blending of the 
noteworthy features of those traditions. 
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HARIDAS SVAMI 


TYAGARAJA SVAMI 


MIAN TANSEN 


SYAMA SASTRI 




HARIDAS SVAMI (1537-1632) 

The revered Acharya of the Hindustani music tradition. Saint, 
musician and composer. He was the Guru of Tansen. He spent his 
life in the woods of Vrindavan singing and teaching. Emperor Akbar 
went all the way to hear him. Many musical forms, the Dhrupad, 
Dhamar, Trivaj and Chaturang in particular, were enriched by him. 
His Samadhi lies at Nidhiban in Vrindavan where thousands gather 
every year to pay homage to his memory. 

MIAN TANSEN (15. ..-1585) 

The celebrated musician who adorned Emperor Akbar’s court. 
Ramtanu or Tanna Misra was his original name. Born a Brahmin he 
married a Muslim girl for love. He not only composed Dhrupad-s 
of lasting merit but created new raga-s and modified some old ones. 
Surdas, the saint-singer, says : “It is well that the creator did not 
endow Adiseshci with ears ; for, otherwise, the Earth and the Mint 
would be upset by their swinging to the music of Tansen”. 
TYAGARAJA SVAMI (1767-1847) 

His name is almost a synonym for Karnatak music at its best. Saint, 
musician and composer, he heralded a new era in Karnatak music. 
Shunning court patronage and riches he courted poverty for the sake 
of dedication to Nadopasana and spiritual perfection. His composi- 
tions have come down in near-perfect authenticity, mostly by oral 
tradition, through distinguished musicians of the last few generations. 
Their range, from the simplest to the most sophisticated, bridges the 
gulf between the classes and the masses, between art music and 
devotional music. 

SYAMA SASTRI (1762-1827) 

One of the “Trinity” of Karnatak music and contemporary of 
Tyagaraja, his compositions are marked by a fusion of stately 
rhythm and mellifluous melody. Hereditary custodian of the deity, 
Bangdru Kdmdkshi , at Tanjore, he was greatly devoted to Her and 
sang almost all his compositions on Her. Affluent and contented, 
he avoided submission to court patronage but was highly esteemed 
by Sarfoji Maharaja and his court musicians. He gave them succour 
when their prestige was threatened. As of Tyagaraja’s, his composi- 
tions are a “must” in a musician’s repertoire. 

Brief biographies of the above four appeared in INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL No. 1 

JAYADEVA SVAMI (12th cent.) 

Biographical note on page 17 of this Number of I.M.J. 
GOPALAKRISHNA BHARATI (19th cent.) 

Biographical note on page 21 of this Number of I.M.J. 

PATNAM SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR (1845-1902) 

Biographical note on page 23 of this Number of I.M.J. 

BHASKAR RAO BAKHLE (1969-1921) 

Biographical note on page 25 of this Number of I.M.J. 
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striving after non-endin = , ; t 'hevond doubt. Sages and saints are 
Bliss. Scriptures have that e Supreme Bliss can 

v0 ' cm *= " lH°he' haTin one’s own Self. Thus Self-realization, Self-aware- 
ness or°Se?f-experience- Whole, Aparokshanubiiti is the summum bonum of 
human existence. That alone will bring to an end all our pamsand miseries. 
But, how best are we to attain that ? 

Atmachaitanya Samddhi or Apardkha Jhdna is possible only when 
the mind becomes pure and Satvik. Purity of mind is had only when the 
little T, egoism or Ahahkara , is curbed, annihilated, which means that 
I-ness and Mine-ness have got to be abandoned. In turn, that involves 
purity and control of the Indriya-s. Unless the mind is cultured and 
controlled, the Indriya-s cannot be controlled. Thus, in a circular way, 
we come again to the mind. Rightly did the sages exclaim : Mana iva 
manusliydnam kdranam bandhamokshaydh — mind alone is the cause for 
man’s release and bondage. 


Practical investigation in that direction has led the sages to conclude 
that Prana and Mind are interdependent in their functional abilities. As 
long as one remains uncontrolled the other cannot be controlled. If one 
is under control, the other too comes under control of its own accord. It 
is not enough if they are simply controlled. As long as they are not 
annihilated Vasand-s will not leave us. Unless Vdsana-s are destroyed China 
cannot be destroyed. The destruction of China alone can lead us to Jhdna. 


Thus we are left with two courses. Firstly, to bring the Prana under 
control through various arduous Yogic processes, and then to control the 
mind and withdraw it from external objects and fix it on the Self. 
Secondly, we can try to annihilate the mind through effecting Mano-laya 
by finding such a higher powerful principle towards which mind will 
naturally run and into which it will merge itself, thus entering into a state 
of Laya. The sages found that Mano-laya followed by Mano-naia was 
safer means to attain Self-realization than the arduous process of controlling 
the mind and culturing it, which is always attended by the danger of the 
mind jumping into the old grooves of Vasand-s at any moment. 

In the co urse of further practical investigations the Sages and Seers 
round that Sound had the power to attract the mind and absorb it so 

to Rav 


in.. „ Thu ^. Mand-hya _and Manondja through Nada Yoga (union or merger 
into Sound) was found to be an effective and safe means to Self-realization. 

. c£z.T" mda M 
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Highly interesting and most popular among the forms of Nadopasana 
is Sahgita (music). It is in Sanglta that Sreyas and Preyas, otherwise 
antagonistic to each other, meet. Sreyas is that which leads to the Eternal 
Good of man, viz., Self-realization. Preyas is that which is immediately 
pleasant. It is generally recognized that what is Preyas is not Sreyas and 
vice versa. But here in Sanglta or Sahkirtana, Sreyas and Preyas are found 
together. Sanglta pleases the ear, is a rich treat to the senses and the 
mind — in fact, so much so that the senses and the mind are tamed and con- 
trolled by it ; and Sanglta ennobles the soul and reveals the Self within. 
Music is, therefore, regarded as the best form of Nadopasana. 

That prince among musicians, the emperor among composers, the 
crest-jewel among saints, the Bhakta-Siromani who adored the Lord with 
sweet, soul-stirring and perfect music — Sri Tyagaraja, whose inspiring songs 
in praise of Lord Rama and of the fundamental truths of spiritual life are 
sung throughout India by every lover of music for inspiration and enter- 
tainment, has repeatedly pointed out the divine glory of music. He has 
again stressed the fact that music is not food for the senses alone, but is 
food for the soul. 

Tyagaraja says in the Krili “Nadopasana” : “It is through Nadopasana 
that the Trimurti-s , the sage-authors of great scriptures, the Maharishi-s 
who have propounded Dharma, the seers who are masters of the arts and 
sciences, and those who are devoted to music with its three integral parts 
of Blidva, Raga and Tala — all these are experts in Nadopasana”. It is a 
great truth worth remembering that all our great scriptures — the Veda-s, 
Smyiti-s, Purdna-s , etc., are all set to music and are metrical compositions. 
There is rhythm, metre and melody in them. Sdma Veda , especially, is 
unrivalled in its music. That is why Sri Tyagaraja regards all the Maharislii-s 
and Seers as Nadopasaka-s. 

Tyagaraja says : “The knowledge of the science of music is capable 
of bestowing on you the state of Sarupya" (in his Krili : “Sanglta Sastra 
Jnanamu”). Why? Because “all sounds have emanated from Om." In his 
KpHi Nadasudhdrasambilanu which is the essence of Pranava — the Omkdra 
which is itself the essence of all Veda-s, Agania-s, Sastra-s and Purana-s— 
he crowns this declaration with the marvellous revelation : “It is this 
Sahgita that has taken form in this world as Rama.” That is why he said 
in another Kriti that he who adores the Lord through Sahgita will attain 
Sarupya Mukti. For, Sahgita is identical with God; and in accordance 
with the truth that you become what you intently meditate upon, the 
Naddpdsaka becomes Nadasvarupa or God. 

Sahgita is not mere nerve titillation. It is a Yoga. Emphasising this 
truth Sri Tyagaraja says in his “Srlpapriya” : “Music which is composed 
of the seven svara-s is a treasure for the great Tapasvin-s who have cooled 
the Tapa-traya (Adhydtmik, Adhidaivik and Adltibhoutik tdpa-s 

In fact, Tyagaraja would go so far as to declare that Moksha is 
impossible for one who has no music in him ; he says in Mokshamugalada 
“Is there Moksha for those who have no knowledge of music which is 
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. . , , . ,i 1P tru th that the Sapta-svara-s have 

based on Bhakti, who do no _ of the union of Prana and Agni, 

emanated from the^^a the Vina but have not 

and who have a hkmg for; H mus j c j s exalted to the status of 

understood the ^Jana? not fail to point out that 

a potent ,0 f . „ 0 f bes J t0 w Moksha upon the songster and 

- Goal of Muaic ought ,o bo sough, 

after. 

If one realises this Truth, he attains Jivanmukti. Tyagaraja says in 
his “Rugasudharasa” : “Drink the nectar of Ragatn and get_ enlightened. 
Whatever Siddhi, the most difficult practices like Yaga, Yoga, etc., can 
bestow on you, you will easily get through Nudopasana. They are Jtvan- 
tnukta-s who have realized that Music which is nothing but Otn-kara bom 
of the Self and which has Nada for its body— this Music adorned by the 
Sapta-svara-s is itself the Form of SadSsiva Therefore it is that the Sadhak 
is exhorted to realize the Siva-tatm which is the substratum for Music, 

One cannot but be deeply moved at the wonderful tribute that Tyaga- 
raja pays to Music, the Nadopusana , in his song, “Intakannanandamemi” 
in which he says : “Singing Thy glorious Names in melodious tunes and 
dancing in joy with the sole aim of having Thy Darsan — will this not do ? 
Is this not the state for which even sages aspire ?” For, Tyagaraja declares, 
Nadopasana itself bestows Adraitik realization on the Sddhaka. He says in 
the same song : “In Thee I perceive the world and I merge myself in Thee, 
with my intellect clear and illumined.” 

—Courtesy : The Yoga-Vedanta Forest University. 
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Songs for the Young 


^ I abtfira 

Swin 8 Hindi Rhythm of Four 

^ mv'r, 

W W i 
Ri*ft nlrT nf, m- 
TT5T51T I 

IfT II 

tRR I 

st hi rr Rtf, m- 
R-R t fRRTR I 
^=r ii 

sftcT sftrT 5HTTT, 

Sid tTt Rtf | I 
R-R RTR =FIR ii ?TT- 
5TT Rtf gitRT, $RT 
RR 9R 
W=T ^ «R II 

Let’s swing, let’s swing, come ! 

Let’s swing, let’s swing ! 

Come, let’s sing and look at the Lamp in the sky ! 

Let’s swing, let’s swing 1 

Let’s play, let’s play, come 1 
Let’s play, let’s play ! 

Come, let’s dance, dance and merge in joy ! 

Let’s swing, let's swing 1 

Dear and loving is our group, 
dear and loving group. 

For ever we shall love to speak and work in Truth ; 
thus shall we swing, and swing 
the swing of our minds 1 


IX 


Friendship 


II 

Tamil 


ifl-iaw 
Rhythm of Four 


5m 5t 57 57 57 I 

1^7555 7TC%5 57 57 II 

f?fe5 5f 5T 5t 57 I 
fo'raiffm 5m 77^5 5r 5r ll (57^) 

m=-g75 «ft 

®=y= (!) 


Come duck, come hen ! 

I shall give you onion - Vadai 

Come, parrot ! come cuckoo ! 

I shall give you milk in a cup. 

Clean your mouth and wash your face, 
I shall give you fruits besides milk. 
Gradually and playfully, 

We shall learn everything. Come ! 


gsifftifi- 1 
'TTvftl 53^5 5F^> II 
ifm hml ifs5#5Tf i 
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Prayer 


III 

Hindi 


tflnoin 
Rhythm of Four 

f55t 5 <7577 SDT «n<77 
^ * ^57 5TT ^tm7 II 


AndT!? 'u my h6arl ! Lord Crea tor ! 
And hght the Path for my mind ! 
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Delhi Sangita Samaj (Regd.) 

Regd. Office : B-120, Pandara Road, New Delhi-11. 

Central Office : 38/1, Probyn Road, Delhl-7. 

Objects 

The preservation, enrichment and propagation of Sangita in all its forms. 

Constitution & Functioning 

Democratic. General Body meetings at least once a year. Anual Audit. 
Our objectives and functions are slightly different from those of manv 
other organizations engaged in the promotion of music. Our emohaTk 
on liberal education, in and through music. We, members colder ouJ 
selves votaries of a worthwhile cause. S . consider our- 

As it is the intention of the Samaj to function as a music study circle and 
grow consistently with quality, the General Body decided that only a limited 
number of ordinary memberships should be made available for the present 
Fr.ends living outside Delhi and wishing to keep in touch with us through 
the pages of our Journal enroll themselves as Associates. Many outside 
friends generously opt for full membership even. Institutions des r ng 
copies of the Journal for their libraries subscribe directly to thelournal 

HALF-YEARLY MUSIC MEETS are arranged in the summer and 
autumn of each year. They provide not only music concemTut also 
demonstration lectures by scholar-musicians. Promising musicians 
amateur and professional, are given encouragement by the Samaj. 

MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING between the two great traditions of 
Indian music, Hindustani and Karnatak, is fostered here During our 
music meets musicians belonging to the two traditions are performing on 
he same platform; scholars from the two schools give demonstration 
A» UF n S f ° r , the be r nefit . of students and genuine lovers of music. 
Attendance at our functions is steadily increasing, and the attitude of 
listeners is one of respect and eagerness. 

THE INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL. Published half-yearly to synchronize 

7n h t .K° Ur M a f ' y l ar \ y " 1US,C me i etS , m Vai ^ ,kha (April-May) and Kartika 
(October-November), it is issued along with a Supplement commemorating 
some ot the great men of Music. & 

Scholars from all over India are on the Board of Consulting Editors. 

MUSIC CLASSES 

p LAY-WAY PREPARATORY : held in an atomsphere of freedom and 
natural scenic beauty, they are designed to give to growing children the 
joy of singing and learning. The scheme is being enlarged from the next 
term onwards, to cover more localities. 

POPULAR MUSIC : for all who wish to sing and listen. Non-technical. 
ADVANCED MUSIC : for the talented few. 

All our services are free. 

Details of the above schemes will be co mmunicated to members. 
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THANKS 

OUR SINCERE THANKS go > to the 
advertisers, scholars, mus.c.ans and mus>c-lovers wno p 
ways. 

OUR SERVICES 

n0W r 1U The half-yearly INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL devoted to 

2 . ^ichP— Tffi 

ILLUSTRATED TALKS and CONCERTS ot KarnataK 

and Hindustani music r-mt? puti DRFN * 

3. Play-way preparatory music classes FOR CHILUKLin , 

will shortly include : 

4. Popular music for all 

5. Advanced training for the deserving 

6. Books and Discs 

7. Periodicals in Hindi and regional languages. 

For all of us— members of the Governing Body as well as editors, 
contributors, musicians, scholars, teachers and other workers— our work 
is but a labour of love. All our offices are honorary. 

ENROLMENT 

Member 

Any person in India, who is above 18 years of age, may apply for 
membership. He/she must subscribe to the distinctive aims and objects 
of the Samiij. Members are entitled to democratic participation in the 
affairs of the Samaj and to all the benefits of our services including the 
Journal. 

Please ask for Application Form and Rules and Regulations. 


Ordinary Member 
Life Member 
Donor Member 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Associate 


Rs. 10/- 
Rs. 100/- 
Rs. 250/- 


( for non-residents of Delhi only ) 

If you do not desire membership you may become an Associate. All 
you have to do is to send us, along with your name and address, a remit- 
tance of the annual subscription (April-March) noted below : 

In India Rs. 5/- Abroad $ 3/- or equivalent. 

The Indian Music Journal will be sent to every Associate. 

PLEASE ADDRESS 

Central Office 
DELHI SANGITA SAMAJ 
38/1, Probyn Road, Dclhi-7 
INDIA 
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FOR ALL MUSICAL 

\ 

INSTRUMENTS 

SITAR 
T ANPURa 
DILRUB A 
VIOLIN 
SURM ANDAL 
JALTAR ANG 
TABLA 
MRID ANG 
DOLAK 
ETC.. ETC 

ACHCHAR SINGH 
& 

COMPANY 

RAILWAY ROAD 

JULLUNDUR CITY 




g>jmtf)ertc Cnamel 
QOOD COVERING CAPACITY 

GOOD DRYING 
DURABLE FAST COLOUR 


for 

Wood Work 
Steel Work 

Cement Surface 


Manufactured by : 

KOHINOOR PAINTS 


Head Office : Factory : 

Chheharata (N.R.) 

Rattan Chand Road. 

AMRITSAR Telephone : 8205 
Telephone : 42882 


Branch Office : 

155, Katra Baryan, 
DELHI-6 
Telephone : 224291 


I 
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With ti e compliments q/*... 

DALMIA CEMENT 

(Bharat) LIMITED, | 

f • j 

Calmiapuram, Tiruchirapalli Distt 
(Madras State) 

! 

I 

Manufacturers of : 

r 

‘ROCKFORT’ Brand DALMIA Portland Cement, 

DALMIA Refractories, DALMIA Sanitarywares, 

Salt Glazed Stoneware Pipes and R. C C. 

Spin Pipes, 


Mine-Owners and Suppliers of 
High Grade Iron Ore f«. r Export. 


J 


* o At MIA ENTEKPKISI 

H. O . : 4, SCINDIA HOUSE, NEW DELHI- 1- 



With the complime its of 


Parrys Confectionery Limited 

MAD R AS 
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With the compliment?* of 


t 


HI li ill mi urn ■ 

H. O. 35, MOUNT ROAD, 
MADRAS-2 


(P) LTD. 




have pleasure in announcing that the Society have de- 
clared a bonus of 6% on the premia paid to all their 
member policy-holders for the year 1951-1955. It is 
time that you too think of becoming a member of this 
unique Society run by policy-holders for policy-holders. 
Apply for membership to our Head Office. 
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Telephone ; 8 5 3 5 6 


MADRAS MOTOR 
& 

General Insurance Company Ltd. 

Registered Office : 

52, Peters Road, Madras- 14 

★ 

Transacts 

FIRE, MARINE, MOTOR 

and alt types of MISCELLANEOUS Insurance Business 

★ 

Branches and Sub-Branches : Barj alore - Bellary - 
Bombay - Calcutta - Cochin - Coimbatore - Cuddalore- 
Davangere - Goa - Hubli - Madurai - Mangalore - 
Nellore - Salem - Secunderabad - Tiruchi - Tirunelveli - 
Trivandrum - Vellore - Vijayawada - Visakhapatnam 



A PROGREf f IVE HAND FOR THE C EVELOPMENT 
OF THE CCUNTRY 

BY PROVIDING 

Laboratory Chemicals and Technological Raw Materials 
for the research work of the Institutions 
and the Industries etc. 

With compliments from : 

HIIIS te UNIVERSE PillE 111 

Agents for V/O “SOJUZCHIMEXPORT”, 

MOSCOW (I'.S.S.R.) 



FOR LABORATORY CHEMICAL'S 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL RAW MATERIALS ETC. 

Regd. Office : 

2133, Tilak Bazar, 
DELHI-6. 1 
Phone : 222035-37. 
Cable : Chemhouse 


Head Office : 

92/98, Reay Road, 
BOMBAY-33. 

Phone : 7 8 I 17 
Cable : Chemdeuni 


illustrated books on art and culture 


Price 
Rs. Paise 

Kangra Paintings of the Gita Govmda 
by Dr. M. S. Randhawa 
An album of 20 colour paintings 
on the Gita Govinda 

50 00 

Basohli Painting 

by Dr. M. S. Randawa 

An album of 43 paintings of great charm 

35.00 

Kangra Paintings of the Bhagavata Purana 
by Dr. M. S. Randhawa 
A collection of 30 paintings on 
the Bhagavata Purana 

30.00 

Drawings and Paintings of Rabindranath Tagore 
An album of 40 selected works of Tagore 

25.00 

The Way of the Buddha 

A pictorial album on the life of the Buddha 

30.00 

! The Heritage of Indian Art 
by Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
A pictorial presentation of th i 
history of Indian Art. 

25.00 

India : A Pictorial Survey 

Depicts the fascinating panorffia of Tnd'a 
Through 125 beautiful photographs 

6.50 

Please ask for a complete price-list 
Postage 121% +55 Paise for Registration. 

Books worth Rs. 25 or more are sent post free. 


Order today from 


THE PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Government of India 
Post Box 2011, Delhi-6 



DA 66196 


43. INDUSTRIAL AREA. FARIDABAD TOWNSHIP 




Indian handicrafts 


Every piece 
a masterpiece 


ALL INDIA HANDICRAFTS BOAHD 
NEW DELHI 


...exquisite carpets... elegant costume 
jewellery... dainty silver filigree.., 
intricately carved ivory pieces... art 
metalware in brass, copper, silver... 
artistically designed wood and horn 
articles... pottery in endless designs 
and shapes... immense variety of 
colourful printed textiles and breath* 
taking brocades... and many many 
others. 

A proud heritage, constantly enriched 
by every generation of craftsmen. 
work of art and tradition... 



With the best compliments of 


Messrs NOOR PAINTS & VARNISH 

365, Kharwan Industries 
BAREILLY ( U. P. ) 

Manufacturers of : 

HIGH CLASS PAINTS. COLOURS. VARNISH. ROSIN. 

turpentine, cement colours etc. etc. etc. 

Phone: 46 64 Gram : NOOR PAINT 

PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 



• HELP US TO HELP YOU ’ 


<• Cleanliness is next to Godliness", according to an 
old adage. Clean surroundings radiate joy. More than 
that they help in controlling diseases. On Railway- 
Platforms, in Waiting Room and in Carriages, etc,, where 
people gather, it is of paramount importance to main- 
tain proper hygienic conditions, to preserve the health of 
the passengers. You can help the Railways in this fight 
against diseases by : 

i 

EXTENDING YOUR CO-OPERATION 
FOR KEEPING THE SURROUNDINGS 
CLEAN AND BY AVAILING OF THE 
SERVICES OF SANITARY STAFF 
PROVIDED AT STATIONS WHEN- 
EVER REQUIRED. 

i 

,J ' f . 

NORTHERN RAILWAY 


With compliments from 


Messrs D.B. KAPUR & GO. 

DEALERS IN DYES 8e CHEMICALS 

Tilak Bazar 
DELHI 

Gram : Chemedye 



SRIVENKATESWARA ART INDU STRIES 

15, Perumal Koil Street-Kumarakuppam 
VAL*VANUR ( S.A.Dt. ) 

Madras State 


*' ! 

Phone : 228320 




Symbol 

of dedicated education 
in and through 

MUSIC 


watch for 
• BOOKS & DISCS 
• Periodicals 

— in Hindi 
— 1 and regional 
— languagei 


• ' ' ' ■ ' '1» 
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WITH 

BEST 

COMPLIMENTS 

FROM 

PARRY & CO. LTD. 

1ST FLOOR, JEEVAN DEEP BLDG- 
PARLIAMENT STREET 


NEW DELHI 



f f)MF 

Oumf/om 


33. 1/3 r*p.m. Long Playing 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 


Sm. MANIK VARMA 
(Violin— V. G. JOG) 

Raag Jog-Kauns— Ektal, Bilampat & 
Teental, Drul 

Raag Bhatiar— Ektal, Bilampat Teental. Drul ; 
Raag Bhairavi— Thumri, Dipchandi. 

ECLP 2313 

SHEHNA! NAWAZ B1SMILLAH KHAN 
Shehnai Gat Gujri Todi— Teental 
r Shehnai Gat Shankara, Ektal & 

I Peelu Thumri— Teental. 

EALP 1294 

USTAD FA1YAZ KHAN SAHEB (Late) 
Lalit, Ramkali, Todi, Deshi Dhamar (Hori), 
Thumri Bhairavi & Dadra 
Nat Bihag. Sughrai, Darbari, Pantj, 
Jaunpuri & Bhairavi Dadra. 

EALP 1292 

PANDIT RAVI SHANKAR & 

USTAD ALT AKBAR KHAN 
Sitar & Sarode : Raag Shree — 

Alap, Jod, Jhala & Gat in Jhaptal. 

Sitar Sc Sarode : Raag Sindhu-Bhairavi ; 
Alap in Thumri Style (Dadra) ; Gal in TcentaL 
EALP 1296 

Smt M. S. SUBBULAKSHM1 
Mecra Bhajans 
EALP 1297 

K. B. SUNDARAMBAL 
Tamil Devotional Son&s 
33 ESX 6003 


LATA MANGESHKAR 
Soordas & Mecra Bhajans (Hindi) 
SEDE 3311 
BEGUM AKHTAR 
Zarain Pe Rehke Dernaag (Ghazal) 
Yeh Berahmi Ki Ada 
7EPE 1269 

BHA! SURJAN SINGH RAAGI 
Shabad Gurbani 
(in Gurmukhi) 

7EPE 1854 

BUDDHADEV DASGUPTA 
Sarode Gat— Raag Jai Jaiwanti 
Sarode Gat— Raag Bageshri 
7EPE 1020 

M. S GOPALAKR1SHNAN 
Violin— Ne Pogadakunlo 
7EPE 1622 

45 r.p.m. Standard Play 

MUKESH 

Gai Yak Bayak Jo Hawa 
Diya Apni Khudi Ko Jo— 
Ghazals of Zafar 
45-N 88420 
MOHD. RAFI 
Annan Machal Rahe Hain— 
Naqab Rukhse (Ghazals) 

45-N 88431 



The Gramophone Co. 
of India (Private) Ltd. 

(One of the EMI 
Group of Companies) 

Calcutta Bombay 
Delhi Madras 


cc-m 


With best compliments from: 



VIJAYA 

PRODUCTIONS 

PRIVATE 

LIMITED 

MADRAS-26 



With best compliments from ■ 

Mrs. Central Trading Corporation 

Sultan Singh Building Kashmiri Gate, 
DELHI-6 

Distributors for : 

I. Hydrosulphite of Soda and Caustic Soda (T.C.C) 
TUFF TUBS 


/ V / 


Praga Industries Coimbatore 
MADRAS 


With best compliments from : 


Messrs SONI TRADING GO. 

246, Katra Paran, Tilak Bazar, 
DELHI-6 

/- ■ Telephone : 2 2 9 2 2 5 


Stockists- TIN & CO. 

FOR TURPENTINE AND BYPRODUCTS 

M/s. Comphor & Allied Products Ltd. 

barei lly 



FOR 


QUALITY COVERING & BEAUTY 

Always insist on : 

“AQUACEM” 

WATER PROOF CEMENT COATING 

Distributors : 

The National Tile Works 

39, Q. B. Road, 
DELHI-6 


Telephone : 2 6 6 6 7 2 
263333 




€lgi” 3tr Compressors 


Manufactured by 


ELGI 

EQUIPMENTS 

PRIVATE 

LIMITED 


Trichy Road, COIMBATORE-I 


Vina»Tambura»Gottuvadyam 


KINKINI COILED STRINGS 

RAM J EE & CO. 


2, ANDAR STREET, TIRUCHIRAPALLI-2 

(South India) 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 

O F 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 



